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but not broken off; and the position seems 

to be quite as satisfactory as the most sanguine 
of us could expect at this stage. The truce is not yet 
a fortnight old and already Mr. De Valera has received 
from the British Government an offer in writing, of 
such a character that he considers it worth while to 
return to Ireland to submit it to his colleagues, with 
a view to communicating again, subsequently, with 
Mr. Lloyd George. The precise terms of the offer 
may have been made public by the time these lines 
appear. Meanwhile, it is idle to speculate as to its 
details, but there can be no doubt as to its main terms. 
It must include some form of Dominion Home Rule 
for Southern Ireland, with provision for its extension 
to the whole country at a later date. One other thing 
also may safely be said about it: that it is an offer 
which, if it had been made twelve months ago, would 
have saved hundreds of lives and millions of pounds. 
No doubt it is necessary for us to pay for the education 
of our statesmen; but in this case the price in blood, 
and money and reputations has been singularly and 
tragically high. But if only a settlement can be secured 
that may all be forgotten. In justice it ought not to 
be forgotten, but probably it will be; and we shall 
all be too thankful to grudge even Sir Hamar Greenwood 
the mercy of oblivion. But there is one thing which 
we hope Mr. De Valera and his colleagues will not 
forget and will convey to their supporters in Ireland, 
and that is the wholly friendly attitude towards them 
of the people of London. The same spirit was shown 
six months ago, when the body of the dead Lord Mayor 
of Cork was carried through the streets, from Southwark 


TT Irish conversations have been adjourned 


to Euston, and every passer-by bared his head. Doubt- 
less the Sinn Fein leaders heard of this, but now they 
have seen it for themselves, They have many practical 
difficulties to overcome in their dealings with English 
politicians, but they have no popular hostility to face. 
The chorus about the “ murder gang’”’ has had singu- 
larly little effect upon the public imagination in this 
country. The Irish annoy us, but we have never 
hated them or despised them—except as politicians. 
As a nation we have no great sympathy for what seems 
to most of us the rather trivial and tiresome ideals of 
petty “nationalism,” but we cannot help respecting 
people who put up the kind of fight against odds that 
Sinn Fein has put up during the past twelve months. 
. * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Republicans assume 
that Sir James Craig’s manifesto on his departure 
from London, is merely a repetition of his ““ We-won't- 
have-it ” formula, which north of Boyne has so long 
been regarded as the supreme expression of states- 
manship. The Ulster Prime Minister's statement is 
capable, however, of another and more hopeful inter- 
pretation. If the issue between Southern Ireland and 
Great Britain is to be decided in accordance with the 
principle of self-determination, Sir James Craig was 
bound to insist that the same principle must be applied 
to the issue between Ulster and the rest of Ireland. 
To take his stand on any other ground would be to 
run the risk of repudiation by followers already suspicious 
of his devotion to their peculiar shibboleths, and must 
also impair his bargaining power when he begins to 
negotiate in earnest. But Sir James Craig makes 
one declaration, the importance of which it would be 
difficult to exaggerate. Hitherto, the Six Counties 
have successfully maintained not only that they must 
obtain their own terms, but that Republican Ireland 
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must be coerced into accepting identically the same 
terms. For the first time this veto has been abandoned, 
and the Ulster leader repudiates “‘ any claim whatever 
to determine the terms of settlement which Great 
Britain shall make with Southern Ireland.” In addition 
he promises when the South has completed her settle- 
ment “* cordial co-operation on equal terms in any matter 
affecting our common interests.” This announcement 

far to revolutionise the situation if Sinn Fein has 
the insight to concentrate on realities instead of following 
shadows. 

« * * 

One can understand and sympathise with Mr. De 
Valera’s contention that if there 1s to be a conference 
it must be on the basis of an independent Ireland 
negotiating with a foreign Power. And before this 
can take place Ireland must have squared her Ulster 
difficulty. How does Mr. De Valera propose to square 
it? It is idle to say, as one of his colleagues does, 
that there is no question of Belfast being subservient 
to Dublin, but that Belfast and Dublin must both be 
subservient to the Irish ple. For the time being 
Belfast is no more inclined to recognise the dominance 
of the Irish people than she is that of Dublin. Is it 
seriously argued that her conversion can be accom- 
plished by force applied in defiance of Great Britain 
as well as of Ulster? Even if force had the remotest 
chance of success, it could not hope to secure, for gener- 
ations, that “cordial co-operation’? which Sir James 
Craig promises if Southern Ireland makes her settlement 
with Great Britain. The Northern leader’s promise, 
it is important to observe, is no longer limited by the 


restrictions of the Government of Ireland Act. How-. 


ever broad the charter the South obtains, the Six Coun- 
ties will join in working matters affecting the common 
interests of both areas. Surely this opens the way to 
an arrangement. It is not human nature that Ulster- 
men, co-operating with neighbours who enjoy the 
fullest measure of self-government, should be content 
to endure for long the impossible limitations of the 
Greenwood Act. To it the hope of peace to be 
wrecked on the purely. abstract issue of whether a 
settlement with Ulster should precede or follow a settle- 
ment with Great Britain, would be to demonstrate to 
the world the bankruptcy of Irish as well as English 
statesmanship. 
* * 7 

The Upper Silesian question has again become acute. 
The British Government is, very properly, pressing for 
an immediate decision, while the French Government, 
for reasons which seem unfathomable, is still hanging 
back. A circumstantial report comes from Italy of 
the terms of a Franco-Polish agreement under which 
France is to give Poland certain subsidies to maintain 
an army of 600,000 men, is to secure a solution of the 
Upper Silesian question favourable to Poland, and in 
return is to enjoy exclusive rights of development and 
control in the industrial district of Upper Silesia. The 
report may be inaccurate in its details but in general 
it merely resumes the terms of a financial arrangement, 
ivabelige of which has been common property for many 
weeks t. There is no special reason why Great 
Britain should object to any financial bargain which 
French financiers may seek to make with Poland, but 
it is important that such bargains should not be secret, 
if we are to assess at its proper value the French claim 
to desire nothing more nor less than justice in the 
partition of Upper Silesia. Broadly the position is 
this: France wishes the whole industrial area to go 
to Poland; Great Britain and Italy wish it to go to 
Germany ; the results of the plebiscite s that it 
ought to be divided in two—which woul an out- 
rageous piece of economic sabotage. The best solution 
may be that the whole province should be converted 
into an autonomous, free-trade State. At all events the 





case against the French solution is that it would in- 
evitably mean war within ten years. Eventually 
Germany will control Upper Silesia. F 


* * * 


Two Licensing Bills have come before the public 
during the past few days, the Bishop of Oxford's Bil] 
and the Government Bill. The former, which was 
negatived in the House of Lords on second readi 
without a division, may be described as a comparatively 
moderate measure of “ temperance reform,” on the 
lines to which we are accustomed. Its main object 
was to provide “ local option,” in the shape of a choice 
for the electors in each local government area of three 
alternatives: no change, state-ownership, or pre- 
hibition. It was a skilfully drafted measure but no 
draftsman can overcome the fundamental objections 
to which any scheme of local option is open, and in 
deciding not to press it to a division, its sponsors, no 
doubt, recognised that public opinion in England is 
by no means ready for any measure of the kind. The 
Government Bill is a much broader measure than was 
generally expected. It removes practically all the 
war-time restrictions, except that it does not re-intro- 
duce the excessively long hours during which public 
houses were practically obli to keep open before 
1915. In general it re-establishes the old sense of 
freedom without unduly increasing facilities for drinking. 
As it represents the decisions of the Attorney-General’s 
“round table conference,” and introduces no new or 
controversial point, it should have, we imagine, a 
fairly easy passage into law. 

* s * 


In 1917 Mrs. Annie Besant was advocating, by s h 
and writing, the grant of immediate home et 
India, and as a consequence she was interned in a hill 
station by order of Lord Pentland, Governor of Madras. 
Commenting upon this event and her editorial articles 
in New India, the Daily Graphic called Mrs. Besant 
** seditious,” and last week her suit for slander, with a 
claim for damages of £1,000, was heard in the Court of 
Session by Lord Anderson and a jury. Mrs. Besant 
told the court that she had gone to Edinburgh because 
she believed the public atmosphere of Scotland was 
more liberal than that of England. The case, like all 
Mrs. Besant’s cases, was interesting. She conducted 
her own case; well-known people testified to the 
moderation of her political character. Mr. Harold 
Cox, the Daily Graphic’s leader writer, gave evidence 
and argued that to demand home rule for India in 
war-time was hostility to the Empire, and therefore 
properly to be described as sedition. The Judge 
evidently disagreed with Mr. Cox, suggesting in his 
summing-up that Mrs. Besant had merely anticipated 
the Government’s policy. The jury, however, held that 
the comment, with the use of the word “ sedition,” was 
not unjustified. It is difficult to see what good Mrs. 
Besant did by going to Edinburgh ; if she hoped to win 
her case even there she must have been badly advised. 
And apart from its improbability a verdict in her 
favour would have been a serious blow to the cause of 
free speech, for it would have meant that words like 
“ sedition ” could scarcely be employed in the Press at 
all. Many papers have said far harsher things of 
herself and her agitation than Mr. Cox said in the 
Daily Graphic. This icular comment cannot have 
done her measurable injury; and the verdict does not 
mean that Mr. Cox was right in calling her seditious, but 
only that a newspaper must not be made to pay for 
allowing him to say in print that he thought she was. 


* ~ * 


A very serious situation has develo in India 
lately, in connection with the system of “ contract 
labour which obtains in certain of the tea plantations 
of Assam. The conditions of the labourers on these 
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plantations have long been the subject of strong criti- 
cism, and the absence of any — for repatriation 
in their contracts, which left them stranded many 
hundreds of miles from home at the end of their period 
of service, made it practically compulsory for most 
of them to sign on again. Recently, there have been 
widespread refusals to sign on; and in consequence 
there are now vast numbers of workers stranded in 
the neighbourhood of the plantations, and wholly 
without means of returning to their homes. Indian 
leaders, and a few Europeans, have taken the matter 
up, and are raising a repatriation fund and organising 
transport and relief. The planters state that the 
workers were, until recently, quite contented, and that 
the present situation is the direct result of political 
influences, and notably of Mr. Gandhi's agitation. 
How far political causes have been at work we do not 
know; but the reports on conditions in the plantations 
brought back by recent English investigators, and 
printed in the Indian press, seem by themselves quite 
enough to account for the unrest. In any case as long 
as we tolerate semi-servile conditions of contract labour 
in India, we must not be surprised if, for good or ill, 
they add fuel to the flames of political agitation. 
* . * 


The defeat of the Government this week on the 
question of taxing the mutual trading surpluses of 
Co-operative Societies under the Corporation Tax was 
unexpected; but the reason for it is obvious. The 
Co-operative vote in the constituencies is a powerful 
element in the industrial districts; and it seemed 
to many Coalitionists a quite unnecessary tempting 
of providence to cast a vote which would alienate 
Co-operative support, without bringing any compensa- 
ting advantage. Accordingly, many of them voted 
with the Labour Party and the Independent Liberals 
on the side of the Co-operators; and a still larger 
number abstained. The defeat is not likely to produce 
any appreciable political effect; for nowadays no 
Government seems to care much for mere parliamentary 
defeats; and the estimated product of the tax as applied 
to the Co-operative Societies was only £150,000. Much 
more important is the probable effect on the political 
action of the Co-operators themselves. Undoubtedly, 
the attempts to tax their surpluses have been among 
the principal factors in forcing the Co-operative Move- 
ment into politics; and the abandonment of these 
attempts might easily mean a setback for the Co-opera- 
tive Party. It is hardly likely, however, that 
Co-operators will draw from the division the conclusion 
that they are safe from further assaults. The vote 
is a sign of the increasing nervousness of Coalition 
M.P.s as to the state of opinion in the constituencies, 
and such nervousness obviously heralds the dissolution 
of the Government bloc; and the attitude of the Govern- 
ment in taking not the slightest notice of its defeat 
should enco repetition. The Coalition Whips will 
find it harder than ever to coerce the Ministerial back- 
bencher into the Government lobby. 


* * * 


Householders in all parts of the country are com- 
plaining bitterly that the settlement of the mining 
dispute has been followed, not by a reduction, but by 
an advance, in coal prices. The merchants state, no 
doubt correctly, that this is not their doing, but that 
of the owners, who, in most areas, have increased 
pend prices to considerably more than the March 
evel. The public was led to understand that, with 
the reduction of miners’ wages and the aid of the State 
subsidy, coal prices would come down, but the owners 
declare that these reductions in working costs have 
done no more than wipe out actual losses, and that, 
until the demand for industrial coal revives, they 
must charge more for household coal if they are to 





make both ends meet. Many of the coal merchants, 
however, seem to be of opinion that the owners are 
only “trying it on”—seeking to make the public 
pay the cost of getting the mines fully re- after 
the dispute. These merchants believe that there will 
be a speedy break in prices, as the public will refuse 
to buy at the high rates now current. The owners 
in some areas, on the other hand. make no secret of 
their intention to cut down production and work only 
the best seams for the present, and it is ible that 
this policy will enable them to hold up prices for some 
time to come. This would clearly have very serious 
effects in the coalfields. There are now at least a 
quarter of a million miners out of work, and there seems 
to be little prospect of any considerable reduction in 
the number in the near future. 
* + . 

The “compromise” proposal by the Minister of 
Agriculture in connection with the abolition of the 
Agricultural Wages Board appears to be thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. A system of purely voluntary local 
Conciliation Boards with power to fix, by agreement only, 
binding rates of wages, is no substitute at all for the legal 
minimum w determined by the opinion of the 
community. Even less are such Boards acceptable 
when they are coupled with a provision enabling indi- 
vidual farmers to contract out of the wages prescribed 
even by the voluntary Boards, if they can get their own 
employees to “ -” It is true that Sir Arthur 
Griffith-Boscawen has promised to re-draft this of 
his proposal; but its intention of enabling collective 
senna to be evaded is so obvious that it is hardly 
capable of being amended so as to become acceptable. 
Of course, as the Minister of iculture reminded the 
House this week, the labourers, if they do not like what 
is done by the Boards, can have recourse to their 
Unions. But the establishment of the Agricultural 
Wages Board was an explicit recognition of the obli- 
gation on the community to ensure that the labourers 
received fair play ; and to invite them to have recourse 
to their Unions is to admit that the community washes 
its hands of them. Presumably the Board's final act 
will be to decree a reduction in wages, in order to enable 
the Conciliation Committee to begin their work under 
“more favourable conditions.” The brief respite 
accorded to the Wages Board is, of course, designed to 
carry it on until the harvest is complete, in order that, 
if the labourers desire to strike, they may do so under 
conditions which make success impossible. 

* * * 

Both the Trade Union and the Employers’ represen- 
tatives on the Provisional Committee of the National 
Industrial Conference have resigned. Thus ends the 
** new era,” which, we were told, was to begin with the 
summoning of the Conference in cog 1919. It is 
worth while briefly to recall the story. The Conference 
was called her in order to advise the Government 
on industrial policy and legislation. A very a 
tative Joint Committee of thirty big employers and thirty 
Trade Union leaders drew up a series of proposals, 
which were unanimously endorsed by a full session of 
the Joint Conference and accepted by Mr. Lloyd George 
on the Government's behalf. These included the legal 
enactment of the universal forty-eight hours’ week, 
important minimum wage legislation, special measures 
for dealing with unemployment, and a number of other 
reforms. More than two years after the acceptance of 
the Report by the Government, not one of these reforms 
has been carried out, although the employers’ represen- 
tatives, as well as the Trade Unionists, unanimously 
recommended them. The explanation, of course, is 
that Mr. Lloyd George called the Industrial Conference 
into being at a time when the labour situation was very 
threatening, and that, as soon as the danger seemed to 
be over, he had no further use for it. But the whole 
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episode is an unusually frank piece of pledge-breaking 
without even an attempt to explain away the breach 
of faith. Doubtless, some of the employers are not 
sorry, under the present circumstances of industry, to 
be freed froma the obligations into which they entered in 
1919. But the breach of faith is not theirs, but entirely 
that of the Government. 
ae * * 


PourricAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—While it may be 
true that the longer the truce in Ireland lasts the 
more difficult will it be to resume the shootings, it 

is to be hoped that such theories will not be allowed to have a 
narcotic effect. Obviously, a six months’ truce with nothing 
done in the interval would be as foolhardy an experiment as 
could be devised. Yet something of the kind appears to be in 
contemplation. At any rate, I hear it suggested that in the 
event of a settlement legislation need not be attempted till the 
session of 1922, which, in practice, would mean that the Settlement 
Bill could hardly be ready for the King’s assent till after next 
Easter. As I said last week, I do not believe that even the 
present Parliament would sanction so risky a proceeding. But 
it is now clear that guarantees against dawdling will have to be 
exacted from the Government before the prorogation. 


* * * 


Personally, I am not convinced that nothing would happen 
during the recess. On the contrary, I suspect—and the suspicion 
is shared by others—that Mr. Lloyd George is looking forward to 
a General Election in the event of an agreed provisional settlement, 
or, rather, he is looking forward to two simultaneous elections— 
one in Southern Ireland in Mr. De Valera’s interests, and one for 
the Imperial Parliament in his own. What could be more 
plausible ? Here in draft form would be the treaty, only awaiting 
the approval of the two peoples to be translated into an Act of 
Parliament. In such matters, it must be remembered, Mr. Lloyd 
George is a stickler for the Constitution. It was nothing but his 
reverence for that august fabric (or so we were assured at the 
time) that forced him into the Khaki election of three years ago. 

* * * 


Some people point to two obstacles in the way of this strategic 
move, one of which is that no Irish leader, De Valera least of all, 
would be so simple-minded as to fall in with a plan which might 
enable a bargainer of Mr. Lloyd George’s record to secure himself 
for the full term of another Parliament, before he had delivered 
the goods. On the face of it, this would seem to be a sound 
objection. I confess myself less impressed by the other, which 
is to the effect that, since there is no hostility in this country to 
the idea of an agreed Irish settlement, it would be impossible to 
dissolve on the pretext that there was. But has not the Prime 
Minister already begun to give shape to an electioneering crystal 
on this very topic: “* Every vote for the Opposition is a vote 
against the Prince of Peace” ? Toa fighter of his stomach games 


have no rules. 
* +. ~ 


Questions of tactics apart, the Opposition have nothing to lose 
from an early General Election. At the best they might secure 
office, and at the worst would double their numbers. Thus, in 
either event some advantage would accrue. As everyone now 
sees, two things are needed to restore vitality to Parliament : 
(1) a Government dependent on its appeal to the intelligence 
rather than horse-power of its supporters, and (2) an Opposition 
strengthened alike numerically and in the combativeness of its 
generalship. From the latter standpoint, the sporting, combined 
with the political, instinct of the British electorate might be 
expected to tell in favour of giving the Prime Minister a too long- 
deferred opening. Oddly enough, Mr. Lloyd George has never 
yet experienced the joys of a seat on the front Opposition bench, 
where, in the opinion even of those not usually among his 
admirers, he would be revealed as the right man in the right place. 
So here, once more, a result might be attained that would be 
everybody’s gain. * = ‘ 

Meanwhile, further Ministerial changes are believed to be 
impending, with the object of rectifying some of the mistakes 
acknowledged te have been made in the course of the last recon- 
struction. But for prevailing doubts as to his present political 
label, I should say that Mr. Churchill was about to succeed at 
last in elbowing his way into the Treasury, where Sir Robert 
Horne’s stock is undoubtedly falling. Not only has the Colonial 


Secretary taken up anti-waste, but he has made it known very 
opportunely that he now grudges every shilling spent on 
Mesopotamia. 


THE PROBABLE FAILURE 
OF THE WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 


HE proposal made by the Government of the 
United States for an international Conference 
on Pacific problems and on disarmament has 
been received with gratitude and enthusiasm, so wide- 
spread and so sincere that it seems ungracious, almost 
to the point of churlishness, to raise any question as 
to the wisdom or the prospects of the enterprise. We 
cannot help feeling, however, that, great as is the value 
of that spirit of uncritical goodwill which appears to 
be in the ascendant just now, the proposed Conference 
will have much more chance of achieving some sub- 
stantial degree of success if the serious practical 
difficulties which it will have to face are recognised 
and thrashed out in advance as fully and as frankly 
as possible. We are most of us, in this year 1921, 
very tired of force and of fighting; we are in a mood 
for conferences, and we are inclined perhaps to rate 
the possibilities of the round table a little too high. 
Mere willingness to discuss any problem in a friendly 
spirit—and above all to attempt to understand the 
point of view of rivals or opponents—is in itself, of 
course, of very great value, but it cannot lead to 
much in the way of positive achievement unless behind 
the negotiators there is a body of educated public 
opinion which has fully grasped the issues and diffi- 
culties of the particular case and is ready for the 
sacrifices which compromise must inevitably involve. 
Many people seem to regard a round table conference 
as a specially meritorious method of getting what one 
wants without having to fight for it. Having made 
the great concession of agreeing to sit down at the 
table at all, they feel it scarcely reasonable that they 
should be expected to concede anything more. If the 
conference fails, it is the fault of the other side. Ulster 
desires peace, but she has nothing to give, cries Sir 
James Craig. All we ask, declares Mr. De Valera, is 
that Ireland should be recognised as a single independent 
nation. 

There is, of course, a very wide difference between the 
proposed Irish Conference and the international Confer- 
ence which President Harding has summoned to meet in 
Washington in the coming autumn. But they have 
this in common: that success in each case will depend 
less on the Conference itself than on what has gone 
before. If the Irish Conference had met without the 
preliminary discussions which have been going on 
during the past fortnight, it would inevitably have 
broken up at its first session without achieving any- 
thing. The Washington Conference will not break 
up in that manner, but unless the ground of the dis- 
cussion has been explored in advance by all parties 
in a much more thorough fashion than seems to be 
contemplated at present, it is to be feared that it will 
achieve very little. re 

Consider the particular question of “‘ disarmament. 
It will be a great misfortune for the whole world if a 
Conference should meet to discuss this vastly important 
subject and should separate without having secured 
any substantial, positive result. Yet that, it seems to 
us, as things stand, is not only possible but likely. The 
Conference, it is stated, is to discuss both military and 
naval disarmament ; and as regards the former, at any 
rate, there appears to be no reasonable prospect of even 
a tentative agreement being reached. The size of a 
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nation’s army is a corollary of its policy. The largest 
army now remaining in the world is that of France, and 
it is kept up, at great cost, for the definite purpose of 
maintaining the authority and the interests of France 
from the Rhine to Upper Silesia, and to Damascus. 
It is plainly impossible even to begin to discuss the 
question of its reduction without first discussing almost 
every one of the political problems of Europe and the 
Near East. The first condition of any measure of 
military disarmament on the part of France must be a 
drastic revision of the Treaty of Versailles, and that is 
certainly not a question which anyone dreams of raising 
at Washington in November. Similarly, as regards 
Great Britain: the size of the British Army cannot in 
any case be very substantially reduced, for it is already 
comparatively small, but in so far as it can be reduced 
at all, the reduction depends directly upon changes of 
policy in Ireland, Palestine, Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
and also upon the development of the situation in India. 
Are these questions to be debated at Washington ? 
Hardly! China, again, has no army worth mentioning. 
And as for the large Japanese army and the compara- 
tively small American army, their size, too, is primarily 
determined by factors which cannot very well come 
under discussion at such a Conference as President 
Harding has proposed. There remains only Italy, who 
might, perhaps, be willing enough to reduce her military 
establishment—if the position of Jugo-Slavia could be 
definitively determined and the Treaty of Sevres 
finally revised! It appears, therefore, that any discus- 
sion of military disarmament at Washington will be 
only a waste of time, and for the sake of avoiding a 
fiasco had probably better not take place at all. 
The question of naval disarmament is, of course, very 
different. But for all practical purposes it concerns 
only three of the six Powers which are to be represented 
at Washington—Great Britain, America and Japan. 
For China has no navy, and the navies of France and 
Italy are so definitely third-rate that their building 
programmes are of no particular moment to anyone but 
themselves. A disarmament agreement between the 
three great naval Powers is not impossible and, if only 
for financial reasons, is extremely desirable. If, for 
instance, we could avoid the construction of only a couple 
of the capital ships which are now projected or laid 
down, we should save enough money to restart all the 
plans for housing and education which have lately been 
abandoned. But the Washington Conference, owing to 
its scope and its composition, does not seem likely to 
provide a favourable atmosphere for the conclusion of 
any such agreement. And apart from that, Great 
Britain—we speak of the nation, not merely of the 
politicians—is not yet prepared to abandon her naval 
supremacy, nor America to acknowledge it. Moreover, 
as in the case of military establishments, naval disarma- 
ment can only come about as a result of policy; a 
naval agreement must follow a political agreement ; 
and Japan, though she has formally intimated her 
willingness to send a delegation to Washington to discuss 
disarmament, is apparently not yet prepared to admit 
that the political problems of the Far East can properly 
be settled at such a Conference. Her attitude—not on 
the face of it unreasonable—is that she has special 
and unique interests in the Far East, and particularly 
in relation to China, which must be recognised before 
she can consent to negotiate on the subject with other 
Powers. America, however, it seems, is not at present 
prepared to accept that condition. The prospects, 
therefore, of any agreement to limit naval armaments 


are only slightly less remote than those of an agreement 
on military armaments—especially if the discussion of 
the latter should be taken first and should have proved 
abortive. 

The foregoing reflections are not deliberately pessi- 
mistic. They merely represent a preliminary attempt 
to face the realities of the situation, undistorted by the 
glamour of false hope which any proposal for an inter- 
national conference on disarmament naturally creates 
in the minds of those who are looking and praying for a 
new era of peace and good will amongst men. It seems 
to us that this Conference is either too wide or not wide 
enough, and that it is probably destined to fail unless 
its inevitable limitations are recognised and the possi- 
bilities of failure are discounted in advance. So far 
public discussion of the Conference has been mainly 
concerned with the question of who is to represent us. 
For our part, we hope that the Prime Minister will be 
able to go, but that Lord Curzon will remain at home 
where his personal peculiarities are too well known to do 
much harm. But the personnel of the British delegation 
seems to us, in any case, a matter of quite secondary 
moment. The important thing is that the precise 
objects of the Conference should be clearly defined at the 
earliest possible moment, so that they may be explored 
and discussed as thoroughly as time permits before the 
Conference assembles. If the agenda of the Conference 
is to be permitted, until the last moment, to remain as 
wide and as vague as it is to-day, then, as we see it, 
substantial failure appears to be almost a foregone 
conclusion. And the world cannot afford such a failure. 


THE MORAL OF THE HOUSING 
FIASCO 


N one sense Sir Alfred Mond had an impossible task 
I when he was called upon to explain the Government’s 
new housing policy last week. He could not hope 
to make a good or even a really plausible case. Everyone 
knew that the Government was throwing over its most 
definite and binding election pledges, and no amount of 
cleverness or evasion could conceal this fact. Sir Alfred 
Mond made no attempt to conceal it ; he stated baldly what 
the new policy was to be; asserted, without pretending to 
argue, that the Government had already done at least as 
much as could be expected of it; made the inevitable 
reference to the financial situation and to the need for 
“economy”; and sat down. He was cast for the réle of 
advocatus diaboli, and he made the best of a bad job. 

The housing policy of the Government has thus gone 
the way of its educational policy. Probably the effect 
on the public mind of this new volte face will be considerably 
greater than it was when, far less sensationally, the most 
important provisions of Mr. Fisher’s Education Act were 
thrown overboard. Many more people care about houses 
to live in than care that their children should be better 
educated than they were themselves. It is true that the 
experience of the war period and of the past two years 
has given a large section of the public a preliminary training 
in the art of huddling together, and that for some time 
past the ideas prevalent during the period when men spoke 
of “* Reconstruction,” and of the establishment of a higher 
housing standard for the whole nation, have been steadily 
evaporating under the influence of mismanagement and 
obstruction. But the policy announced by the Government 
last week means not merely an abandonment of the ideals 
of “ Reconstruction,” but the acceptance of an even lower 
standard of housing than existed in this country before 
the war. The housing wastage of the war years cannot 
possibly be estimated at less than 400,000 houses, and to 
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these must be added at least another 250,000 for the period 
since the Armistice. In face of this wastage the loudly 
advertised Government housing programme has now 
reduced itself to a total figure of less than 200,000 houses, 
and even this figure is a mazimum, which includes not 
only the houses already built or being built, but also all 
those for which any State subsidy is contemplated in the 
future. 

_ Dr. Addison’s resignation from the Government would 
not, in normal times, have been an event of any considerable 
importance in the political world. He has resigned at a 
moment, and under circumstances, which made _ his 
resignation embarrassing for the Coalition, but not even 
these advantages can make of Dr. Addison an imposing 
political personality. His action, and his letter to the 
Prime Minister, have undoubtedly helped to focus more 
public attention than it would otherwise have received 
upon the statement of Sir Alfred Mond, but Dr. Addison’s 
own record at the Ministry of Health was, as he practically 
admits in his letter, none too good. Sir Alfred Mond has 
been put forward to announce the demise of the Govern- 
ment’s housing scheme, but the murder was in fact planned 
in high quarters and its execution even begun some time ago. 

Sir Alfred Mond maintained that even the new Govern- 
ment policy, under which the housing scheme is to be 
limited to the completion of schemes which have already 
received final Government approval, will keep all the 
available labour, including that of the unemployed 
ex-service men who have volunteered for building work, 
fully occupied for at least a year to come. But that, to 
put it plainly, is nonsense. There is already considerable 
unemployment in all sections of the building industry, 
even before the new restrictions on building announced 
by the Government have come into force, and everyone 
knows that, out of the 16,000 ex-service men who have 
registered under the Government dilution scheme, only 
about one per cent. have found work, and of these chosen 
few about half are employed by the Government itself. 
No building Trade Unionist and no employer, whatever his 
attitude towards the Government’s new proposals may be, 
will take seriously Sir Alfred Mond’s statement that even 
the restricted housing programme will absorb all the 
available labour. 

It is true, of course, that housing costs have been falling 
during the past few months, mainly in consequence of a 
break in the prices of many building materials, and also to 
some extent because the change in the economic situation 
and the competition and example of the Guild method and 
of “direct labour” have led contractors to make tenders 
at lower figures. But it is impossible to suppose that the 
fall in building costs either is, or is likely to be, enough to 
enable the building that is»needed to be done without 
State assistance, either by private enterprise or by local 
authorities and public utility societies. The point of the 
Government’s volte face is not that we can hope now to get 
our houses by other means, but that we are not to have the 
houses at all. After a time, no doubt, the building of 
houses—even for the working-classes, though for them 
last of all—will be resumed, even in the absence of Govern- 
ment aid. But meanwhile there is another consequence, 
of which Sir Alfred Mond said nothing, but which seems 
to flow naturally from the policy which he enunciated. 
Hitherto, the increase of rents for working-class houses 
has been severely limited—often to an extent which has 
meant a very heavy discrimination against the owners 
of this particular type of property—under the Rents 
Restriction Acts. The present Rents Act is due to expire 
very shortly, and it is generally believed that the Govern- 
ment intends to let it lapse. Indeed, this seems to be clearly 
indicated by the Government’s new policy, for, if their 
aim is to enable new building to be done without subsidy 
on an economic basis, this plainly involves that the rents 
charged for existing houses must be allowed to rise to 
their “natural” level. That, in face of the shortage of 


accommodation, would mean a sharp rise in rents, even 
despite the present depression; for, whatever they may 
do without, men, and above all family men, must haye 
somewhere to live. 

The effect of the removal at the present time of the 
restrictions on rents, and of a return to “ economic” 
conditions in the building of new houses, is certain to be 
disastrous. It is an attack on the wage-earner, already 
faced with serious reductions in his money wages and with 
a greatly increased liability to unemployment, from the 
opposite end of the economic process—as a consumer, 
It is true that any policy of housing subsidies which will 
really get houses built is bound to involve a heavy direct 
cost to the Government, even if the most efficient methods 
of construction are adopted, and all profiteering eliminated 
either in building materials or on the contracts themselves, 
It is true that the community cannot afford both to house 
itself properly, and to maintain the rest of its present 
national and international commitments. It cannot con- 
tinue to face the present burden of the war debt—a burden 
which steadily grows with every fall in prices—without a 
capital levy or its equivalent, to spend many millions 
on military adventures abroad, and to maintain an inter- 
national economic policy which artificially depresses our 
trade by preventing the recovery of the customers to whom 
alone we can sell our surplus products—and at the same time 
to devote any substantial part of the resources of the nation 
to objects which are of benefit to the community as a whole. 
From the standpoint which appears to dominate most 
other aspects of its policy, the Government was strictly 
logical in dropping education, and is strictly logical in 
dropping the mere election cry of “ homes fit for heroes.” 

This conclusion, however, which Sir Alfred Mond, Sir 
Arthur Griffith-Boscawen and other Ministers have recently 
been put up to draw in the House of Commons on the Govern- 
ment’s behalf is nothing less than a complete exposure of 
the political chimera—to use no harder term—on which 
the post-war Coalition has from the first been based. For 
its whole appeal to the country, and all the expositions of 
policy which its one popular leader has uttered, have been 
made on the assumption that incompatible ideals are com- 
patible, that we can at once eat our cake and have it, and 
that the day of reckoning can be indefinitely postponed 
by an infinite series of decreasingly plausible expedients. 
It is not to be imagined that, when Mr. Lloyd George talked 
airily to the electors about the number of houses and schools 
he would build, he really meant to turn round a little later 
and refuse to build them. He got into the habit during 
the war, first as Minister of Munitions and then as Prime 
Minister, of waving his magic wand and seeing shells turned, 
factories rising from the ground, armies mobilised, and 
populations provisioned at his word; and it did not occur 
to him that this conjuring trick could not be indefinitely 
repeated, or that the resources of the world were being 
rapidly exhausted by the legerdemain of the various national 
statesmen. No doubt he meant to see the schools and houses 
built, just as he meant to occupy Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
to hold Egypt for the British Empire, and to do a thousand 

other things that have failed to come off. 

But the Coalition and its policy have had a fair test. 
They have had their chance of making the best of all the 
worlds; and they are at last teaching the electors that 
in fact it is necessary to make a choice. If we are to follow 
further the policy, economic and international, which Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Government has come to represent, some 
things may be added unto us; but among them will not 
be a higher standard of health and enjoyment for the mass 
of our people. Neither employment, which is the source 
of purchasing power for the many, nor education, nor 
reasonable housing accommodation, nor a higher standard 
of leisure can be ours under these conditions. For, if 
waste and extravagance in some directions are tolerated 
and even encouraged, “economy” in others comes to be 
essential. It is impossible, on the assumptions which the 
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Coalitionists share with their “ Anti-Waste” critics, to 
question the rightness of the decision that more houses 
are a luxury, which the wage-earning classes cannot hope 
to be able to afford. But this is true only on this false 
set of assumptions; and the vital necessity is that the 
nt “economics” of the Government should be 
challenged, not simply by insistence on the urgency of the 
services with which it is ready to dispense, but equally 
by a frontal attack on those other aspects of its policy 
which are incompatible with the proper performance of its 
responsibilities, or the carrying out of its own pledges, 
to the people of this country. Where the fiasco of the 
Education Act failed to bring this truth home to the public, 
it is to be hoped that the almost simultaneous destruction 
by the Government of its own declared policy in respect 
of both housing and agriculture will have a more powerful 
effect in making us face realities. As soon as we can 
persuade ourselves to descend from Cloudcuckootown and 
consider the building of our own cities, we shall understand 
that what is needed is not merely a more articulate demand 
for houses or education, but a reversal of the financial 
and international policy which are demonstrably making 
impossible the realisation of th ese vital human demands. 


IMPERIALISM 4 LA RUSSE 


T the recent Labour Party Conference at Brighton 
A a little-noticed but significant resolution was 
carried by a large majority. “In view of the 
fact,” it ran, “that the late Government of the Georgian 
Republic has been suppressed by armed force, and that 
a request has been made on behalf of the Georgian people 
that a Mixed Commission, representing the Socialist and 
Communist Parties of the rest of the world, should be 
empowered to take a free vote of the Georgian electorate 
as to what form of government is desired by the majority, 
this Conference expresses its sympathy with the Georgian 
people, and its conviction that they should be allowed a 
choice, free from military pressure, in determining the form 
of government under which they are to live...” Other 
Labour Parties in Europe have made similar protests, 
and the French Socialists have issued a detailed manifesto 
on the “assassination” of Georgia. And who is the 
assassin? Has Poland produced a new Zeligowski, or 
Italy another D’Annunzio? Or is it the Japanese or 
the Supreme Council of the Allies, father of all villainies ? 
Curious to relate, it is none of these, but those apostles 
of renunciation, the dictators of Moscow. 

The “Sovietisation” of Georgia is an instructive piece 
of history. Georgian independence was proclaimed in 
1918, and early in 1919 a Constituent Assembly was elected 
by universal suffrage. At the beginning of this year the 
new Republic received de jure recognition from no fewer 
than fifteen States, including not only the Great Powers 
of Europe but Soviet Russia. The Soviet Government, 
it is worth noting, had as early as May, 1920, signed a 
treaty with Georgia, in which it undertook to abstain 
from all intervention in the affairs of the country. Despite 
this, the Bolsheviks carried on a vigorous propaganda 
for the overthrow of the Georgian Government, which 
was composed of the hated Mensheviks, and had the 
support of 102 out of the 180 members of the Assembly. 
These mere Fabian tactics, however, met with no success ; 
the i were determined to go their own way at 
home and to keep out of the strife abroad in which all 
their neighbours were involved. Towards the end of 

t year a new plan was initiated in Moscow. Russian 
policy in Asia demanded an amenable Georgia, and Georgia, 
therefore, must be conquered by armed force. After some 

nary negotiations, which seem to have been con- 
ducted on the side of Moscow with a good deal of hypocrisy, 
four Russian armies moved upon Georgia from the north- 
west, the north and the south, aided by Turks in the south- 


west, striking at Batum. There could be but one result. 
In the course of a few miles the resistance of the Georgians 
was broken and their forces were disbanded. The Turks 
left Batum, receiving in compensation a slice of territory 
to the south, and the Bolsheviks became undisputed 
masters of the country. 

They proceeded, of course, to abolish the various insti- 
tutions of “ petit bourgeois democracy” which had been 
set up by the Georgians and to substitute the paraphernalia 
of Sovietism with “extraordinary commissions,” courts 
martial, censorship, a system of requisitioning, labour 
conscription and the rest. It appears that immediately 
after their victory the Bolsheviks made an attempt to 
conciliate the subject population, and we learn from 
accounts published in their own journals that their 
military command took summary vengeance on a number 
of officers of the Red armies, who were convicted of 
violence and pillage. But their efforts to win popular 
sympathy, whether sincere or not, have been unsuccessful, 
and the vast mass of the Georgian nation remains bitterly 
opposed to the new régime. Moscow has endeavoured to 
justify its coup on the ground that the former Georgian 
government was a tyranny which fell before an internal 
revolution, but we are bound to say that there is no 
evidence whatever to bear out this plea. Nor are we 
much impressed by the argument that the new Soviet 
Government at Tiflis is manned by Georgian Communists. 
Obviously, it could be quite as easily pointed out that 
the Government of Egypt has always been composed of 
Egyptians, or that Irishmen have filled practically all 
the offices in Ireland from Dublin Castle downwards. 
But our Communist friends, we think, would agree with 
us that those arguments would hardly be a convincing 
proof that Egypt and Ireland have enjoyed self-govern- 
ment. It is quite plain that the effective force in Georgia 
is Russian bayonets. And it is a ludicrous travesty of 
facts which everyone knows—and nobody knows better 
than Moscow—to pretend that the Soviet dictators in 
Tiflis depend on anything else but those Russian bayonets. 
As to the relative merits of the Soviet and the parliamentary 
system as a form of government for Georgia, we are not 
concerned to argue that here. The overwhelming majority 
of the Georgian people had clearly decided the point for 
themselves when they elected their Constituent Assembly. 
It is suggested now, as we have already shown, that 
another vote should be taken to test the feeling of the 
electorate, but the suggestion, to judge by what is said 
about it in the papers of Tiflis and Batum, meets with 
scant approval from the Communists. Their opposition, 
in all the circumstances, is not surprising, though we wish 
that, instead of empty denunciations of the “ Menshevik 
ministers,” we could find, there or anywhere else, some 
evidence that the Georgian people as a whole want a 
Bolshevik paradise. Until we get that evidence we must 
continue to regard them as a conquered nation under 
the Russian yoke. 

We have said that what has happened in Georgia is 
significant. Its significance becomes clear when we ask 
ourselves what are the motives of Russia in this act of 
violence. Everybody realises, of course, the fanatical 
hatred which the Bolsheviks feel for the Mensheviks, and 
it is quite possible that a smoothly-working “ petit 
bourgeois democracy ” across their frontiers was a powerful 
irritant to many of the Communist bigots. M. Jordania, 
the exiled President of Georgia, lays great stress on this 
opposition of principle between the “ scientific Socialism ” 
of the Mensheviks and the “ Utopianism ” of the Bolsheviks. 
But though this may well be a factor, it is evidently not 
the only or the most important factor in the policy of 
Moscow. It would be a poor compliment to such 
“ realists ” as Lenin and Trotsky to suggest that so senti- 
mental a consideration would weigh seriously with them. 
What, then, of military considerations? These were, 
and are, of undoubted importance. Georgia lies right 
© 
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across the Caucasian strip between the Caspian and the 
Black Sea. To a Russia coming down into Asia, it is 
as Belgium was to a Germany marching upon France. 
For a rapprochement with the Turks in Anatolia, for 
operations in Armenia or Persia, for a convenient road 
to Afghanistan and India—in short, for any and every 
adventure in the Middle East—the possession of Georgia 
must be invaluable. Having thus gained her strategic 
*vantage ground in Georgia, Russia can continue her 
aggression, To what end is that aggression to be directed ? 
Obviously, the ambitions of Moscow are not limited to 
such vulgar military glory as can be picked up by marches 
and raids among the mountains of Asia. Is it, then, as 
pure-hearted crusaders against Western imperialism that 
they have allied themselves with the Turkish Nationalists 
and any other enemies, actual or potential, of the detested 
Entente ? We certainly cannot be surprised at their 
assuming that réle; our Governments have done every- 
thing possible in the last two and a-half years to make 
it easy and natural for them. But we find it hard to 
square the Bolsheviks’ professions with their acts. No 
doubt they detest capitalist governments in all sincerity, 
and perhaps we may even be persuaded that their ultimate 
zim is not to get the oil and corn and railways and other 
trifles that attract the capitalists to Asia, but only to 
plant their own perfect system firmly among the Oriental 
peoples. That may be a noble aim, but for the moment 
we are more particularly interested in their methods of 
achieving it. We frankly do not see any other method 
that offers the least prospect of success, save that which 
has been adopted in Georgia. And we do not believe 
that the hard-headed Communists of Moscow see any other 
method, whatever rosy dreams of the conversion of the 
East may be cherished by their innocent followers in 
other parts of Europe. If that be so, the outlook is gloomy 
enough. Western Imperialism is to join issue with Russian 
Imperialism, and there is little solace in the thought that 
the one is “ capitalist ” and the other “ proletarian.” For 
Imperialism has but one meaning, by whoever it is pursued. 
Tt means war, greed, exploitation, and again war. 

Are the Bolsheviks prepared to run this course? We 
must presume they are, unless they will vouchsafe us 
some explanation of the Georgian outrage. It is, as we 
are well aware, waste of time to reason with the Com- 
munists on principles, since they repudiate the canons of 
“bourgeois morality” and have small respect for what 
ordinary men understand by liberty or the rights of nations. 
But we venture to suggest that it is not a paying policy 
for the rulers of Russia to estrange such goodwill as exists 
in this country towards the Russian le. The British 
Labour movement, alien as it is to the: Ishevik system 
of government, has been persistently friendly; it has 
sympathised with the Bolsheviks against the aggressions 
of Poland; it has resolutely opposed the anti-Bolshevik 
machinations of powerful groups in this country; it has 
made it a cardinal point of policy to bring Russia into 
normal relations, economically and politically, with the 
rest of Europe. It has done all that under the belief that 
the Bolsheviks, however they might manage their own 
country, would at least refrain from making wanton war 
upon others. But if Soviet Russia means to tread the 
same path as Tsarist Russia, if new presbyter is but old 

riest writ large, then Soviet Russia will stink as much 
in the nostrils of the working class as it does in those of 
the House of Lords. For the “ petit bourgeois democrats ” 
of this country will oppose Imperialism from whatever 
quarter it comes. 


THE NEW NIHILISM IN INDIA 


PROMINENT Bombay Moslem wrote the other 

day of Lord Reading that “he can either make 

India a real partner in the British Commonwealth, 

or bar the door and make her a rebel.” 
himself can be under no such illusion as that. 


Lord Reading 
At Simla 





recently, in reply to an address from the United Pro- 
vinces Liberal Association (a new league of anti-extremists), 
the Viceroy touched upon a number of the matters with 
regard to which reform organisations have been i 
him to take action. These included the redress of 
grievances standing over from the Punjab troubles of 
1919, the release of political prisoners, the revision of 
the Turkish Treaty, absolute equality of India and the 
Dominions in the Empire, an early change in the Montagu 
reform scheme such as would bring about a liberalisation 
of the Central Government, and the admission of Indians 
to full responsibility in the fighting services. Such a list, 
it will be agreed, makes formidable demand upon a 
Governor-General still new to his office. There was 
nothing for Lord Reading to do with it beyond expressing 
sympathy with the general tenor of the address, assuring 
the petitioners that he was giving earnest attention to 
those questions which lie within the direct responsibility 
of Simla, and in respect of others reminding them that 
the Government of India is only one among many imperial 
authorities, It so happens, however, that the Viceroy’s 
diplomatic reply to an important, if much too distributed, 
appeal comes at a moment when the outlook in India is 
admittedly serious. 

Not for many years has the Indian Press contained, 
from week to week, so large and diversified a record of 
social disturbances: strikes, riots and the boycott; cases 
of political crime in the courts, threatenings on the frontier, 
rumours of smouldering revolt in the Punjab or Behar; 
evidences, direct and indirect, of the spread of the non- 
co-operation crusade, especially among the peasantry, 
with its upsetting effect upon the industrial workers, who 
for many years past have been making strides towards 
class-consciousness. It would be a mistake to assume 
that the new Legislative Assemblies and provincial 
Ministries have made as yet any real impression upon 
the public mind. In the most favourable circumstances 
they could not do that within a few months, and the cir- 
cumstances have not been favourable. They have, on 
the contrary, been far less so than those amid which the 
simpler and smaller Morley scheme was launched a dozen 
years ago. India in the interval has undergone an immense 
and revolutionary change, and it has to be recognised 
that no body of political reformers was ever called upon 
to start a new constitution in an atmosphere so unpromising 
as that which had been poisoned by the guns of Brigadier- 
General Dyer and the decrees of his civil superior. The 
Montagu scheme may yet, in a reasonable measure, justify 
the hopes which accompanied its gestation, but it is 
pretty certain that a good long time will have to elapse 
before anyone is able to pass judgment upon it. India 
to-day is not thinking of constitutional change : it is given 
up to the mood of Nihilism. 

The past few days have seen the opening of a fresh chapter 
in the history of the movement which its leaders call by the 
awkward name of “ non-violent non-co-operation.” The 
cables indicate that Mr. Gandhi has at last taken the step 
to which, as his more politically-minded followers foresaw, 
he would speedily be driven. He has come out for the 
economic boycott. Less than a year ago he expressed the 
opinion that any attempt to put the ban upon imported 
fabrics would be impracticable or ridiculous. He has now 
turned round, and he announces the new dogma with 
characteristic thoroughness. Mr. Gandhi has no fear of 
putting a time-limit upon his crusades. Non-co-operation, 
he announced, would achieve the freedom of India within 
a year. One month’s intensive labour on behalf of the 
boycott in Bombay, he said the other day, will stop the 
importation of foreign cotton and begin the era of the 
revived handloom supplying an India liberated from 
economic servitude to the West. But Mr. Gandhi, who 
belongs to the Bombay Presidency, is not ignorant of 
human nature as exemplified in Parsee and Hindu mill- 
owners. A successful boycott would mean that they, not 
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for the first time, could make fortunes at the expense of 
Lancashire, and hence he implores them to put Nationalism 
jnto their business and make a collective vow against 
raising the prices of Indian-made goods. The response up 
to date would seem to be almost wholly negative. It is 
stated that, while a few manufacturers have shown them- 
selves to be favourable, the majority have pronounced 

inst the boycott on both business and political grounds. 

In his appeal to the consumer Mr. Gandhi strikes a note 
more in accord with his religious nature. Non-co-operation, 
he says in this manifesto, brings purification. India can 
be pure only when her millions are. They cannot attain 

ity until their average income is increased—a surprising 
doctrine, surely, to be enunciated by the apostle of Poverty, 
whose influence is said by his followers to reside in his 
absolute renunciation of material things, though of unim- 
peachable orthodoxy in Europe and America. This larger 
wealth implies a supplementary industry for the peasant, 
and in India that can mean only the handloom, to which, 
says Mr. Gandhi, the millions will not resort till they are 
forced by an absolute boycott of foreign cloth. Popular 
leaders in the West are not given to such candour as this, 
but Gandhi resembles Lenin in at least one particular : 
his method of dealing with the multitude owes nothing 
to the tried forms of demagogy. 

For the rest, we may note that very little news has come 
through of the progress of the non-co-operation movement 
in general. One item, however, is significant: the com- 
pletion of the whirlwind campaign for the Tilak Swaraj 
fund. Mr. Gandhi set out to secure the traditional crore of 
rupees (ten millions), and he announces that the sum has 
been over-subscribed. How far non-co-operation has been 
carried on the constructive side—as, for example, in the 
provision of primary schools and the setting up of arbi- 
tration courts in the villages (an enterprise in which the 
Indian Nationalists long antedated Sinn Fein)—it is im- 
possible at present to say. Such things are not news; but 
an economic boycott, especially in Asia, is news of indis- 
putable value. So also, of course, are the riots and other 
disturbances which have followed one another in brief 
intermission for many months past. They may be con- 
nected with a political trial, as at Aligarh, or with an 
industrial dispute, as in the cotton mills of Madras. They 
may, as in the tea-gardens of the Sylhet Valley, produce 
a flight of thousands of coolies to railway junctions and 
river ports, with resultant starvation, cholera, and admini- 
strative paralysis. All alike are exacerbated, if not directly 
produced, by the advocates of non-co-operation, working 
upon the millions who, never before touched to any extent 
by a political movement, have come within the range of 
Mr. Gandhi’s magical personality. It is not, however, 
the head of the Indian Government who can deal with 
Mr. Gandhi or his disciples, for it is perfectly plain that 
no Viceroy to-day could take refuge in old or new statutes 
of summary process, and Mr. Gandhi knows that the 
Government cannot use against him the legal devices which, 
time and again, were employed against his predecessor, 
B. G. Tilak. Lord Reading, it is true, can so control the 
Executive as to make the educated Indian community 
understand his own liberal aims, but it is evident that fer 
the practical business of counteracting the non-co-operation 
crusade he must rely in the main upon the district officers 
of the Civil Service. It is to their authority that, in the 
first instance, the challenge is given, and no one who has 
watched the growing difficulties of local administration 
in India would deny that their job has become almost 
impossible. Years ago Lord Curzon eulogised it as the 
noblest ever entrusted to governing men. In the cir- 
cumstances of to-day he would have to describe it as about 
the most difficult and harassing work in the world. 

There is one aspect of present-day India to which we may 
well give attention, though no one in England seems to 
have remarked its importance: we mean the practically 
complete disappearance of the older type of political leader. 





In some provinces the survivors of the early National 
Congress have found refuge for the evening of their days in 
the new provincial Assemblies and Ministries. That, 
however, is equivalent to retirement. India to-day has no 
political figure in the least resembling the half-dozen men 
of large mental build who directed the first stage of the 
reform movement: it is superfluous to say that she has no 
Gokhale. Her public life is dominated (Dr. Tagore speaks 
for many thousands when he suggests, rather, terrorised) 
by an elderly man of tiny physique, gigantic will and ruthless 
idealism, who cares no more than he knows about political 
machinery and the great business of administration. This 
would be momentous at any time. It is strange and dis- 
concerting just now when, with the beginning of a new 
constitutional experiment, the immediate need of India 
would seem to be for trained intelligences capable of working 
out the foundations of political and economic self-govern- 
ment. The Bombay politician quoted at the outset of this 
article would, we imagine, be hard put to it if he were 
invited to say by what practical means Lord Reading is to 
transform India into “ a real partner of the British Common- 
wealth.” The Viceroy of India is an extremely impressive 
potentate, but he is a long way from being a despot. Not 
only is he directed from Whitehall, he is controlled by 
Anglo-India, and limited by the most powerful bureaucracy 
in the world. Even if, by a miracle, this triple power were 
in alliance with him, how much could he hope to accomplish 
without the informed co-operation and criticism of a com- 
munity in which a tradition of public service had been 
established and a habit of political thinking encouraged ? 


DRINK AND LIBERTY 


- BIRKENHEAD is not yet a popular idol. 
He may, for all we know, be represented on the 
mantelpieces of Orangemen, a delft Galloper seated 

on a delft horse, as a companion statuette to that much- 

too-memorable monarch, William III. But we do not find 
his photograph on the walls of the English miner’s home or 
even in the bedrooms of seaside lodging-houses. He is, 
as a public man, neither quite awful enough nor quite 
genial enough to be a representative figure. He is neither 

a St. George fighting dragons for us, nor a John Bull modestly 

boastful of all we have and are. He always remains himself : 

he never becomes “us.” It is not that he dwells in the 
clouds, but he certainly dwells apart. He produces an 
effect of hardness on us—not the marmoreal hardness of 

Lord Curzon, but a diamond-like hardness all his own. 

That is why he is outside the range of the ordinary man’s 

sympathies, though not of the ordinary man’s admiration. 

But then the ordinary man does not find it easy to sym- 

pathise with Lord Chancellors. He does not consider them 

quite human. 

At the same time, we fancy, Lord Birkenhead made 
himself the champion of an exceedingly popular cause 
during the week when he spoke against the Liquor Control 
Bill introduced by the Bishop of Oxford into the House 
of Lords. He talked a certain amount of nonsense about 
the dangers of State Control, but he expressed the traditional 
popular English view in his attack on local option and 
prohibition. There is, we are willing to admit, a good deal 
of cant talked on the anti-prohibition side. Conservative 
newspapers have an unpleasant way, when they are attacking 
prohibition, of clasping the working-man round the neck 
and assuring him that the one purpose for which they live 
is to defend him and his beer. We are a little tired of the 
working-man’s beer. For one thing, it is not very good 
beer—not nearly so good as the working-man’s brewers 
and the working-man’s publicans ought to be providing 
for him. For another thing, it is not a good theme for 
maudlin sentimentality. It is not a wounded animal 
or an ill-treated wife or an oppressed nation, that it needs 
all these millionaire Galahads to fly to its rescue with their 
c2 
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tongues and their pens. And, after all, others besides 
working-men drink beer. Bacchus is not a class-deity. 
He is as profoundly concerned for the upper and middle classes 
as for the workers, and they have undoubtedly been as 
loyal to him. It may be retorted that the purpose and 
effect of a good deal of temperance reform is to interfere 
with the drinking habits especially of the working-classes, 
and that one of the deciding arguments in favour of pro- 
hibition in America was that it would make the workers 
efficient by making them sober. There is some truth in 
this contention, but the supreme objection to prohibition, 
it seems to us, is not that it interferes with the pleasures of 
the working man but that it puts a dangerous restriction 
on the liberties of the human being. 

This objection is, in our opinion, so strong that it should 
make prohibition theoretically as detestable to teetotallers 
as to beer-drinkers. It is one thing to be a teetotaller ; 
it is quite another thing to wish to compel everybody else 
to be teetotallers. A man has as much right to believe 
that water is a better drink than whisky-and-water, and 
that the world would be a happier place if everybody 
agreed with him, as he has to be a Presbyterian. But 
no Presbyterian would help his creed by trying to make 
other people Presbyterians by Act of Parliament. In 
these days, he would not even wish to do so. In other 
centuries not only Presbyterians, but Catholics and Angli- 
cans, believed that they could make the world a better and 
a happier place by the total prohibition of the poison con- 
tained in other creeds than their own. In the seventeenth 
century what troubled earnest men was not the percentage 
of alcohol contained in some bottle or other, but the per- 
centage of error contained in some creed. They declared 
that this small amount of error was ruining millions of 
human beings, and that it was a crime in a Christian 
country to allow temptation of the kind to be put before 
the young. It is easy to understand and even to sympathise 
with the motives that led them to persecute those whom 
they regarded as vendors of spiritual poisons. If human 
beings could be saved from all errors by being saved from 
one error, there might be something to be said for them. 
But things did not work out in that way. Persecution 
did not put chains upon error so much as it put chains on 
the human mind. Ina sense it “worked.” The Inquisition 
was, at least, as great a success in Spain as prohibition is 
in the United States. But, though it was a success of 
sorts, it did not make Spain a success. Its triumph was 
secured at the expense of the failure of a nation. In strict 
logic, the attempt to save men by all the resources of the 
law from eternal damnation had a great deal to be said 
for it. Psychologically, it was as foolish as the building 
of the Tower of Babel. Nation after nation slowly came 
to see that theological prohibition was itself a deadlier 
poison than the poison against which it was aimed. It 
was an interference with human nature such as healthy 
human nature resents. Even the churches ultimately 
realised that, as God had made man more or less free, they 
could do no less than leave him so. 

It may be said that there is no analogy between the effects 
produced by a theological error and the effects produced 
by alcohol. The truth is that in either case we can measure 
the effects only by guesswork. We do not wish to under- 
estimate the evils—the odious and horrible evils—that 
result from the excessive use of liquor. We doubt, on the 
other hand, if the prohibition of liquor would be a panacea 
for all the ills attributed to the use of it. Prohibitionists 
think of a world without liquor as a world set free—a world 
of cheerful, hard-working, kindly men and women, among 
whom crimes of lust, cruelty and even theft would be 
almost unknown. But the Presbyterian is equally at 
liberty to construct a Utopia from which all crime and 
laziness have disappeared because everybody is a good 
Presbyterian. In either case it is a matter of faith. 
Religious persecutors believe that theological error is a 
fundamental vice; prohibitionists believe that the con- 


sumption of alcohol is a fundamental vice. For ourselves, 
we suspect that the fundamental vices are in the human 
heart rather than in the brain or in the belly. It is obviously 
possible to make men soberer by prohibition, but we doubt 
if it is possible to make them better and happier human 
beings in general. Teetotalism is a primary virtue neither 
in a human being nor in a society. It is manifestly a good 
thing for some men: it might conceivably be a good thing 
for all men. But there is no evidence to show that, if all 
the world went dry to-morrow, the human race as a whole 
would be more virtuous, more cheerful, more kindly, more 
industrious or more enterprising. It would leave all the 
problems of the relations of human beings to each other 
still unsolved. It would leave the selfish man still selfish, 
the lascivious man still lascivious, the cruel man still cruel, 
the dishonest man still dishonest, the lazy man still lazy. 
It would undoubtedly lead to improvements in some 
directions ; not only would it remove a curse from certain 
homes, but it would make a great many men more regular 
machines at their daily work. But it remains to be proved 
that the average home would be happier, and that the 
virtue of regularity would not be bought at the price of 
other cheerful virtues that make for general efficiency. 
The question of teetotalism is still an open question. If it is 
too early to say for certain that teetotalism would be a good 
thing for everybody, it is obviously also too early to say 
that compulsory and universal teetotalism would be a good 
thing. 

Zz we have said, however, the question of compulsion 
raises entirely different issues from the question of the merits 
of teetotalism. We can realise this the more clearly if we 
consider another prohibitionist campaign that has been 
set on foot in America—a campaign to prevent women 
from smoking. Now, it is a perfectly tenable proposition 
that smoking is an injurious habit, and even now there 
are men who either from prejudice or principle do not 
like to see women smoking. But, whatever our prejudices 
or principles may be, no intelligent man on this side of the 
Atlantic Ocean believes that it would be a good thing for 
the law to forbid women to acquire a habit alleged to be 
bad. Similarly, we may be as censorious as we please 
of modern dress, but we merely laugh when we read of 
the American policeman who arrested a lady because she 
was wearing a low-necked gown. We realise that all pro- 
hibitions of this kind are excesses more dangerous to human 
society than the excesses they are intended to put down. 
They are outrageous interferences with the non-criminal 
classes. They are relics of a harsh and inhuman Puritanism 
—a sort of militarism of virtue that believed in subordinating 
human nature to an eternal round of drill and uniform and 
punishment. The present writer is not among those who 
regard Puritanism as in itself an odious thing. He believes 
that it corresponds to something eternal in the human soul 
—the desire for self-control, for mastery over the flesh, 
for escape from the menagerie to the free air that blows on 
the summit of the Hill Difficulty. It is not the only great 
creed, but it is one of the great creeds. But the Puritanism 
that swoops down from the summit of the Hill to seize 
reluctant dwellers in the valley and carry them off to its 
lair is nothing but an ogre. It is an enemy of human life 
and of human liberty. 

Believing this, we agree with Lord Birkenhead’s objection 
to local option on the ground that it allows three people to 
say what two should do. Lord Buckmaster replied that 
“the whole basis of government depended upon three people 
saying what two should do,” but surely it also depends in 
some measure on getting the consent of the two. How, for 
example, did the compulsion of the two by the three work 
in the days of religious persecution to which we have already 
referred ? If the majority is to be given absolute rights, 
what valid argument is there against the disfranchisement 
of English Catholics in the seventeenth century? The 
truth is, wise law-making takes account not only of the will 
of the majority, but of the will of the minority. It expresses 
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the will of the three, as it were, modified by the will of the 
two. In certain circumstances, compromise may be impos- 
sible, but even then the happiest State is that in which the 
two are made to feel that they are submitting not to force, 
but voluntarily. Democracy works by majority rule, but 
it works best by leaving good citizens of all sorts and condi- 
tions and creeds with the sense that they are free men co- 
operating with it. If it worked by majority rule alone, it 
would not work at all. A majority, like a minority, may 
behave tyrannously. Despotism is a spirit and not a mere 
matter of fewness of numbers. We are not satisfied that 
the prohibitionists are free from the spirit of despotism. 

are attempting to take the short despotic way, instead 
of the difficult democratic way, to a sober world. It would 
be a disaster if the democratic forces in this country allowed 
themselves to be associated with a movement so essentially 
undemocratic in temper. There are other and better ways 
than prohibition to make England a sober country. One 
way, we believe, would be that State-control against which 
Lord Birkenhead protests. And there are numerous other 
ways open to reformers which do not conflict with the long- 
established habits of the English people—habits that cannot 
be shown to have produced worse citizens, worse statesmen, 
worse writers, worse soldiers or even worse preachers than 
their opposites. 


Correspondence 
THE IRISH DELEGATES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—In your admirable article last week—‘ What Could a 
Labour Government Offer to Sinn Fein ? ’—the following sentence 
occurs. You say of the Sinn Fein leaders: ‘“* Everyone knows 
that they are prepared to abandon it (i.c., a demand for a 
Republic) in favour of full Dominion Home Rule, and they 
have themselves admitted, by implication, that they are only 
maintaining it in order to have something to concede.” This 
interpretation of the attitude of the delegates over here has 
been adopted by other papers besides THE New STaTEsMAN. 
I do not know what is meant by “ implication,” but whatever 
that may mean, we have to set against it Mr. De Valera’s 
definite statement purposely made to counteract such inter- 
pretations: “ Ireland’s one demand is for the unqualified right 
to choose freely how she shall be governed, in other words, for 
Independence. Her only request is to be left free from British 
aggression and interference.” There is no reason whatever to 
suppose that he has budged from this position during his talks 
with the Prime Minister, or even that the stage which discussion 
has reached has made it relevant to do so. If it was believed 
in Ireland that he had said privately to the Premier that the 
frish would be content with anything short of the recognition 
of their right to choose their own form of Government, whatever 
compromises they might afterwards make of their own accord 
to conciliate Ulster and secure the unity of Ireland or the friend- 
ship of England, the present truce might be broken. Many 
Irishmen would think their leaders were betraying them. Hence 
the danger of such statements as the one you made, and the 
care Mr. De Valera has taken to contradict them flatly. I 
think it would be most useful if in another article you unpacked 
the meaning of the phrase, “ full Dominion Home Rule,” for 
the enlightenment of English and Irish alike. I suppose that 
Tue New SraresMan view is that whatever “ full Dominion 
Home Rule” may mean, it does imply a de facto independence 
such as distant Colonies enjoy, and that in order to succeed it 
must be a form of government freely chosen by the Irish and 
not one imposed upon them by this country ?—Yours, etc., 

D. M. 

[The sentence of which D. M. disapproves did not refer to 

anything which Mr. De Valera may have said privately to the 
Prime Minister. It merely stated what is a matter of common 
knowledge; and to suggest that such a statement, appearing 
in this journal, is likely to make “ many Irishmen ” think that 
their leaders are betraying them” surely implies a very poor 
opinion of the good sense of the Irish. “ Full Dominion Home 
Rule,” as we understand the , Means a constitutional 
Position substantially identical with that of Canada or Australia. 
It clearly does not involve any verbal or formal acknowledgment 
of Irish “ independence.”—Ep. N.S.] 





RURAL HOUSING 


To the Editor of Tue New SrarTesMan. 

Sm,—Pray allow me one word upon this subject. What I 
desire to insist upon is that the Government knew from the 
beginning that the Housing Act was only an advertising balloon. 
Eight hundred thousand houses at a cost of £1,000 apiece, and 
not one of them worth more than £300 directly the roof was on ! 
One did not need inside knowledge to gauge the practicability 
of that. If Dr. Addison allowed himself to be persuaded, 
his heart betrayed his head; but Mr. George has his heart 
under better control. He pushed it through, I suppose, to 
propitiate Labour; now, having failed, he throws it over to 
appease some other Party in the State. Some millions of public 
money, therefore, and the two years’ work and devotion of 
thousands of unpaid public servants, have been sunk in his 
electioneering. Exactly the same thing has happened with the 
Corn Production Act. He is proving an expensive toy, our Mr. 


George. But it is our own fault.—Yours, etc., 
Broad Chalke, Maurice HEwLerr. 
July 18th. 


DEMOGRAPHIC NOTES ON CANADA 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 

Sir,—I invariably read the articles by “ Lens” which appear 
from time to time in Taz New Sraresman, not that I like his 
inspired style, which suggests to me that he hails from north 
of the Tweed, but because he generally takes a somewhat 
unusual view of his subject. 

I, too, have travelled extensively in Canada, as also in many 
other parts of the world, including Australasia and South Africa. 
I have gone about with eyes and mind fairly wide open 
and with no particular axe to grind, and, outside of the large 
towns, I have found in all those countries fine and diversified 
types of men, women and children of Colonial birth and rearing 
unmatched in other countries. There is about the Canadians 
a touch of frost which does not occur in Australians and Africans 
and this may especially appeal to “‘ Lens” if, as I imagine, he 
comes from over the border; but the spiritual products of the 
sun appeal more to me, and they are not produced—as might 
be thought—under less rigorous conditions than in Canada. 
A woman’s lot on the land in any new country is never other 
than hard, and it may be at times even cruel, but whether for 
part of the year in intense heat or intense cold is a small difference 
so far as physical comfort or discomfort goes. Both men and 
women suffer from isolation, and at times from the remoteness 
of medical aid; but to-day, and especially in Canada, the all 
but general use of the motor-car on farms has reduced distance 
if not isolation, and an expectant mother or—given the will— 
an aggressive tooth can be attended to without immoderate 
delay. 

But my chief reason in writing this letter is to combat the 
damnable heresy of which “Lens” is guilty, consciously or 
unconsciously, when he says that without the food produced in 
the Canadian prairies hosts of homes and families in other parts 
of the Empire, including Great Britain, could not exist. In 
this and similar forms it is too often used for political purposes 
to be allowed to pass unchallenged. I have also travelled 
widely in Great Britain, north, south, east and west, both by 
rail and road, just to see for myself what land we actually have 
and how we are using it, and I don’t fear much serious con- 

tradiction when I say that we have all the means, so far as land 
and labour are concerned, to produce all our essential food, 
provided reasonably effective farming methods are used. If, 
on the other hand, the land were cultivated and fertilised as I 
have seen it done in Japan, where both are required for the 
intensive production indispensable to national existence, then 
we could also export food if we so wished. 

There is no need for emigration from Great Britain, “ vast ” 
or otherwise, either “ in the days that are now come or coming ” 
—at any rate within the practical future—on the score of 
inability to produce our own food. It may be there will be less 
room for the “ Clumbers,” “ Stowes,” and other vast private 
pleasances of the few ; but that would be no insupportable loss 
if those of us and our children who wish to live our lives here 
could find all the means to do so in a healthy and happy way. 
I won’t attempt to pursue the implications of this, but even 
a subsidy for agriculture might prove as profitable a national 
investment as a subsidy for dyes, and in any event it would 
enable a few more heroes to live, work and die in the country 
they fought for and saved.—Yours, etc., J. A. Hat. 

King’s Norton, 

July 17th. 
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THE CONTINUING NEED FOR RELIEF 
WORK IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—After a visit to our various fields of work in Central 
Europe, our Chairman, Mr. Harrison Barrow, and Mr. Fred. 
Rowntree have returned to England assured beyond doubt 
that it will be necessary for us to continue our relief measures 
during next winter. 

This decision kas been reached after a careful examination, 
not only of existing local conditions, but of the factors which 
may bring improvement. For instance, the League of Nations 
Financial Committee’s proposals for Austria, even if put into 
execution without further delay, might bring hope next winter, 
but they could scarcely so soon bring alleviation of financial 
difficulties. Relief work should go on no longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary, but it fails if it ceases before conditions are 
normal enough to prevent the loss of the good it has effected. 

The immediate task, therefore, for the Home Committee is 
to raise the necessary funds, and we trust you will give us space 
in your columns to plead for those who are still in desperate 
circumstances as a result of war. The story of Europe’s suffering 
children has now almost passed into a legend, and no one can 
longer be ignorant of the terrible conditions obtaining over 
a large part of Central Europe. Large numbers have already 
succumbed, and many more will do so without continued relief. 
It may practically be said that foreign relief has maintained 
child life over large areas. The total sum expended must run 
into many millions. 

We believe that despite the needs in this country—nay, 
rather because of them, for suffering should bring greater 
sympathy with the far greater and far longer endured sufferings 
of Central Europe—the hearts of British people everywhere 
will generously respond to this appeal for stricken women and 
children. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully acknowledged by the Friends’ 
Relief Committee, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2.—Yours, etc., 

July 13th. A. Rutu Fry, General Secretary. 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s discussion of Back to 
Methuselah, in your issue of July 9th, raises great questions 
upon which clear thinking is a rare achievement and concerning 
which, if I may say so without offence, Mr. MacCarthy’s own 
thinking is not very helpful. Yet those questions are of vital 
importance, for upon the answer to them depends our assessment 
of the prospects of those constructive ideals which THE NEw 
STATESMAN so consistently and so ably advocates. 

Mr. MacCarthy represents Mr. Shaw as saying: ‘“* What 
each of us cares most for is the fate of mankind,” and argues 
that this motive is effective only in “a particular and rather 
rare type of man. Mr. Shaw, no doubt, would deny this, but 
he can only do so from a mystical point of view, not from evidence 
afforded by the way men.behave.” But has Mr. MacCarthy 
studied “‘ the way men behave”? ? The most primitive, funda- 
mental, indestructible motive in religious feeling is the exaltation 
of community welfare over the welfare of the individual. 
Durkheim has established that it is the ruling motive in primitive 
religion ; it is generally acknowledged to be the dominant theme 
of Old Testament religion ; and Miss Jane Harrison has, I submit, 
established that it is fundamental in early Greek religion. It 
is no mysticism, but precisely the research into the history and 
psychology of religion (“‘ the way men behave ”’) that has satis- 
fied so many competent students that no religion lives long if 
it fail to satisfy man’s obstinate instinct for an ideal that merges 
his individuality in the collective life of his fellows. Hence the 
decay of modern religious individualism. 

Mr. MacCarthy’s discussion of death and the supposititious 
advantages of prolonged life opens up considerations too vast 
for compression within the compass of a letter. Yet they are 
of immeasurable importance. This freak ideal of Methuselahism 
would be the death of social idealism. Man’s consciousness of 
his own evanescence is the most precious of his social assets, 
the inspiration of all great art and the foundation of all fellow- 
feeling. Mr. MacCarthy says: ‘“ But so is the idea of our 
own death detestable, when we really envisage dying.” Is it 
not rather the universal experience that the idea of death is 
only detestable so long as we are afraid to “ envisage” it ? 
There is no sting in death except when life is conceived to have 
becn futile. For a man who has heaped up many possessions 
for the purpose of founding a great family, and who then has no 





heir, death is indeed a ghastly mockery. Death is tragic for a 
woman who has not either had children or fulfilled any construc. 
tive function in society. Living for a thousand years would not, 
of itself, relieve that tragedy. Nor, for a well-balanced mind, 
can the sting be extracted from death by the hope that future 
generations may achieve the ends for which we strive in vain ; 
the heart of man craves present satisfaction, and the possible 
happiness of unborn generations is no lenitive for the present 
agony of stultification. Whoever arrives at the clear convic- 
tion that self-realisation consists in merging his own desires in 
the collective life of all, that “‘ by losing his life he shall save it,” 
that the pure lines of his best aspirations are woven indelibly 
into the ideal pattern traced by the creative will of humanity, 
that no honest effort for the general good is wasted : in short, 
whoever arrives at that clear realisation of the other-regarding 
ideal which Mr. MacCarthy says is rare and unusual, but which 
I say lies at the heart of every great religion, may taste true 
satisfaction and die with serenity, however young. But without 
that realisation a lifetime of ten thousand years would be all 
too short.—Yours, etc., 
The Ethical Union, 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C. 2. 


[Mr. Desmond MacCarthy writes :—Durkheim may be right 
that the essence of primitive religion is a passion for community 
welfare, or he may be wrong. But what I observe is that it is 
not now; nor has a passion for community welfare been in the 

as the past is reflected in literature, try, biography and 
istory, the essence of Buddhism, omedanism, Chris- 
tianity, or even of that vague thing the religion of the ordinary 
man, which is a simple trust in the truth and benefit of the relig- 
ious traditions he happens to have been brought up in. I expect 
Mr. Siddle would consider this last too conventional an attitude 
to be called religious, but it is important. My contention is 
that the religion of Creative Evolution suits reformers and writers 
who take a prophetic view of their vocation, down to the ground ; 
and in affording a basis for optimistic energy it grants what 
such men require most. But mankind is not composed of re- 
formers and prophets, and we who are not, cannot get much 
comfort or stimulus from the conception of ourselves as more or 
less luminous nuclei in the albumen of a universal egg. We do 
not value each other mainly as dim, and always possibly dis- 
torting, apertures through which may peep and blink from 
time to time the light of the world-will ; and most of us who cannot 
be considered luminous at all distrust this religion, because 
it encou writers in particular to think themselves inspired, 
and that spoils their work.] 


W. Simp .e. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your review of the above was one of the best pieces 
of Shaw criticism I have read. Perhaps one who is still 
unacquainted with the book ought not to comment, but the 
main point dealt with by the reviewer was the author’s religion, 
which appears clearly enough in other works. In his attempt 
to erect a religion upon the basis of a desire for the welfare of 
humanity, Mr. Shaw is making exactly the same mistake that 
Comte made a hundred years ago. A satisfactory religion can 
only be based upon some emotion which can take on the intensity 
of passion in a great mass of human beings, such as personal 
love or the desire to lose one’s individuality in some greater 
entity or conception. Now, as Desmond MacCarthy justly 
observes, the love of “ Humanity ” (as distinct from individual 
men and women) only attains that intensity in the hearts of 
a few very exceptional people. For appealing to mankind 
through the reason, no better teachers than Shaw and Comte 
ean be found; but I think they would both be on stronger 
ground if they did not try to attach a religious label to their 
purely reasonable philosophies. Religion is, in its essence, 4 
matter of emotion, and it is in the realms of passion and emotion 
that both these great men stand most distinctly apart from 
the great mass of mankind, for whose religious needs they are 
therefore not in a position to cater.—Yours, etc., 

Waterford, Ireland, T. F. Harvey JAcos. 

July 18th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Mr. Desmond MacCarthy opens his article on Back to 
Methuselah by “a generalisation which (he) has never seen 
made .. . namely, that not only are there a great many more 
ideas in his (Mr. Shaw’s) prefaces than ever get into his plays. 
This is only natural, but often the ideas which are most 
emphasised in those prefaces and make them impressive find 
only a subordinate or an indistinct impression in the dramas . . - 

It might interest Mr. MacCarthy and your readers to know 
the following quotation from a preface written by L. Simons, 
editor of the Dutch Wereld Bibliotheek (World Library), a large 
collection of books published by a co-operative society at low 
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abstractions, and the more he is developing his dramatising 

vane Soe Sesee De Dae to pice we Ge Semen and chew 

: i their incongruities.”"—Yours, etc., 
A Dutcu READER. 


Miscellany 
ON MUMBO-JUMBO 


UMBO-JUMBO is that department in the ruling of 

M men which is made of dead, false, apparatus ; 

unreasonable ; contemptible to the free; unworthy 

of authority—and Mumbo-Jumbo is the most necessary 
department in all government. 

All government is by persuasion. Odd it is that so 
many do not yet see this! Perhaps not so odd after all; 
for words trick the mind, and the words of government 
are not the words of persuasion. 

But think of the matter for a moment, and you will see 
that government is of necessity by persuasion. Here I 
catch the voices of two men, an ass and his uterine brother 
—that sort of braying centaur, half a rational being and 
half an ass. The ass tells me that government is merely 
the use of force; the centaur, half man half donkey, tells 
me that it lives by the threat of force. 

Well, take the example. I come to a properly governed 
State: a State, that is, where government is taken for 
granted and obeyed; why is it so? Because that govern- 
ment works for the good of the Governed. But an indi- 
vidual desiring to break a commandment even in such a 
state refrains only from fear of force? True; but who 
executes that force? Not the person who gave the com- 
mand; not one man—for one is not strong. No, what 
executes the force is many; and how are many got to obey 
the will of one? It is by a process of suggestion, dope ; 
that is, persuasion. While men were persuaded of the 
rights of private property, private property stood secure. 
Now that they are in transition it is insecure. If ever 
they are persuaded that private property is an injury, 
the institution will no longer be merely insecure; it will 
perish ; and no amount of force will save it. It will perish 
as a general institution and only great wealth and a mass 
of its dependants will remain. 

Now, in this function of persuasion (which is the life 
of government) mark the imperative power of Mumbo- 
Jumbo! And mark it not only in political government, 
but in all those subsidiary forms of government (or per- 
suasion) by which one mind influences another and directs 
it towards an end not originally its own. When the Police 
were on their last strike (I forget when it was—they succeed 
each other and will probably continue), an aged woman of 
means said in my hearing—seeing a batch go by in civilian 
clothes—“ Surely those can’t be policemen!” By those 
words did the Crone prove how powerfully Mumbo-Jumbo 
had worked upon her mind. For her the Policeman was 
the helmet, the coat, the belt. 

With soldiers it is even more so (I am prepared to defend 
the use of this idiom in private when next I have the leisure). 
Men used to wearing some particular accoutrement cannot 
regard another accoutrement as military; what is more, 
it is with difficulty—unless their profession is to judge 
armies—that they can see any military qualities in human 
beings clothed too much out of their fashion. When I 
was in garrison in the town of Toul in the year 1891, there 
came an English circus, with the men of which I made 
friends at once, for I had not heard English for a weary 
while. One of them said to me sadly: “They seem to 
have a lot of military about here, but they are not real 


soldiers.” Ihave no doubt that if you got a man out of the 
fourteenth century and showed him suddenly a modern 
regiment in peace (without tin hats), he would think they 
were lackeys or pages; certainly not soldiers. 

Once and again in the history of mankind has there 
arisen Iconoclasm, which is but a fury against Mumbo- 
Jumbo. There was a great outburst of it throughout the 
West at the end of the eighteenth century. Men were too 
classic then to break statues with hammers, but they were 
all for tearing the wigs off Judges and the crowns off Kings 
and patchwork off Lords and Clowns, and for getting rid 
of titles, and the rest of it. They argued thus—‘ Such 
things are unworthy of Authority and even of men. They 
are lies: they therefore degrade us.” And they foamed 
at the mouth. 

Ah, witless! All these things had a strict, even a logical 
connection with public function. You may put it easily 
in two syllogisms: (1) Without Mumbo-Jumbo there is 
no permanent subconscious impression upon the mind, 
but without some permanent subconscious impression 
upon the mind there is no permanent persuasion ; therefore, 
without Mumbo-Jumbo there is no persuasion. Now (2) 
without persuasion there is no government. Therefore 
(to take a short cut) there is no government without Mumbo- 
Jumbo. And these excellent men, of whom my ancestry, 
French, English, Irish and American, are composed (‘‘ And 
what,” you will say, “ has that to do with the matter?” 
Nothing), having got rid of Mumbo-Jumbo in a greater 
or less degree—less in England, more in France, most in 
America—immediately proceeded to set it up again. 

Carefully did they scoop out the turnip, carefully did 
they light the candle within, carefully did they dress it up 
in rags and tinsel, and set it on its pole: there it stands 
to-day. 

Flags in particular got a spurt through the slump in Kings. 
Formal play-acting in public assemblies got a vast accession 
through the contempt of Lords; and now, after a hundred 
years, we have so much that the State is omnipotent, thanks 
to Mumbo-Jumbo, god and master of the Human Heart. 

Of the Mumbo-Jumbo of the learned in footnotes I have 
already written some months ago in this same place. 
And (as you may remember) I have written also of the 
Mumbo-Jumbo of technical words—a most fascinating 
department of my subject. 

The Mumbo-Jumbo of the learned is indeed the very 
life of all teaching, of all academic authority. A man 
never teaches so well as when he is dressed up in a teaching 
fashion, and even those who still foolishly refuse so to 
dress him up (I quote with sorrow the Sorbonne) none 
the less put him on a raised platform; and he is better 
with a desk, and I think he is the better also with a certain 
artificial voice. The really great teachers also invent a 
certain artificial expression and affected unnatural accent, 
which they adopt at the beginning of a lecture and try to 
drop at the end of it, but after years these get fixed and 
may be recognised at a hundred yards. For Mumbo- 
Jumbo holds his servants tight. 

So also the authority of religion is badly wounded unless 
you have an archaic language ; and every religion whatsoever 
adopts one as soon as it can. Some say that the most 
powerful of these instruments is a dead language; others 
say old, odd, mouldy forms of a living language, but at 
any rate Mumbo-Jumbo is of the essence of the contract. 

Then there is the Mumbo-Jumbo of command : Thackeray 
used to ridicule it with the phrase ‘“ Shaloo-Hump!” 
or some such sounds, and there is, as we all know, “ Shun ” 
rapidly shouted, and many another. But anyone who has 
had to drill recruits will admit that he would never have 
got them drilled at all if instead of using these interesting 
idols of language he had given his commands in a rational 
and conversational tone with hesitation and urbanity. 

Note you the Mumbo-Jumbo which may everywhere 
be classed under the term “ Official.” A common lie has 
no such effect as a lie with “ Official ’’ at the top in brackets. 
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Yet no one could tell you exactly what “ Official” meant. 
It suggests only this: that the news has been given by 
an Officer of some organisation. Thus, if you say that a 
man has been declared mad, and put “ Official,” you mean 
that two members of the Doctors’ Guild have been at work ; 
or, if you are told that a funeral will not take place 
(‘‘ Official ”) you mean that a member of the Clerical Guild 
involved has given you the information, or perhaps even a 
member of the family of the dead man. In this class we 
must also put the two phrases “ By Order” (used in this 
eountry) and “Tremble and Obey,” which, till recently 
stood (I understand) at the foot of Chinese documents. 

“By Order” is a Mumbo-Jumbo pearl! How often in 
lonely walks through the London streets have I mused 
within my own dear mind and marvelled at “ By Order.” 
When I read for instance “‘ No Whistling Allowed (By Order)” 
I wonder who gave the order and how he climbed to such a 
novel power. How came he so strong that he could prevent 
my whistling or in any other way enlivening London ? 
And why did he hide his magic name? I take it that he 
had no vulgar legal power, but something more compelling 
and more mysterious, a priestly thing. And there are 
others. People who own more than 2,000 acres of land 
love to paint “By Order” in black letters on little 
white boards. With these they ornament the boundaries 
of their possessions. 

Mumbo-Jumbo has this defect, that if the spell fails 
through unfamiliarity it looks grotesque; therefore is it 
essential to all governments to shoe-horn any new Mumbo- 
Jumbo very carefully into its place. 

It must begin with some little habit, hardly acknowledged, 
hardly noticeable, and it must only gradually grow into 
admitted authority. Turn Mumbo-Jumbo on too suddenly 
and people would only laugh. And while I think of it let me 
say that paint is a main incarnation of Mumbo-Jumbo ; 
paint with varnish—the complete form of paint. People 
who sail boats know this very well. I will buy you for a 
few pounds a very rotten old hulk, abandoned in Hamble 
River, I will stop up the leaks with cement, paint her sides 
a bright colour, varnish the paint and then varnish her 
decks, and sell her at an enormous profit. It is done con- 
tinually; lives are lost through it, of course; the boat 
bursts asunder in the midst of the sea; but the cheat 
never fails. Those who understand the art of horse dealing 
(which I do not) assure me that much the same thing attaches 
to that also. It seems there are poisons which you can 
give a horse whereby it acquires a glossy coat, and that 
even the eyes can be made vivacious after a long dullness. 
It may be so. 

But of all the Mumbo-Jumbos, that which I admire 
most, because of its excess and potency combined, is the 
Mumbo-Jumbo of wine. One would think that in such 
a matter, where the senses are directly concerned, and where 
every man can and should act for himself, there was no room 
for this element in persuasion. It would be an error so 
to think. There is not one man in a hundred who is not 
almost entirely guided in a matter of wine by Mumbo- 
Jumbo. There is here the Mumbo-Jumbo of particular 
terms, very well-chosen metaphors, and a man is told that 
Wine is “ full,” or “ curious,” or “ dry,” or “ pretty,” or 
“ solid,” or something of that kind, and when he tastes 
it he does not doubt, but believes. 

And there is the Mumbo-Jumbo of the years, and there 
is the Mumbo-Jumbo of labels. And there is the arch- 
Mumbo-Jumbo of little wicker baskets and dust. And 
the whole of that vast trade, the source of so much pleasure 
and profit to mankind, floats upon an ocean of Mumbo- 
Jumbo. Most of the claret you drink is either a rough 
Algerian wine, or wine from the Hérault, or the two mixed. 
But Lord! what names and titles, including the Mumbo- 
Jumbo of “ Bottled at the Chateau.” 

And do you think that men would be happier in the 
drinking of wine if they dropped all this? They would 


not; and that for two reasons. First, that this would be 
making them work. They would have to judge for them- 
selves. It would be calling upon them for Effort, and that 
is hateful to all mankind. Secondly, without the Mumbo- 
Jumbo, most men would not know whether they were 
enjoying the wine or not. Therefore I say let Mumbo- 
Jumbo flourish—and even increase—if that be possible. 
Let Mumbo-Jumbo flourish, not only in the matter of 
wine, and not only in the matter of learning, and not only 
in the matter of positive government (where it is absolutely 
essential), and not only in the falsehoods of the daily Press, 
and not only in the Ecclesiastical affair, nor only in that 
still more Mumbo-Jumbo world of sceptical philosophy, 
but also in all the most intimate personal relations of men. 
I am for it! I am for it! Iamforit! Born a Mumbo- 
Jumboite, I propose to die in the happy air which bathes 
my nourishing Divinity. H. BeE.toc, 


THE HILL 


[ P the hill went strangers three. 
Strangers three, and bitter-proud ; 
Passion, with upbraiding loud, 

Reason twisting to be free, 

Spirit stumbling, bruised and bow’d. 

Up the hill went strangers three, 

Sick with rancorous memory, 

Bound together, bound in me. 


Hapless they, who sought delight 
Stubbornly disputing there 

Riddles of an old despair, 

Phantoms of my inward night 
Glimmering on its stagnant air. 
Hapless they—while aching-bright, 
Through the hill-air’s tranquil light 
Summer dropped from sound and sight. 


Quietly a moment fell 

Like a cool and steady hand 
Reaching through the pine-sweet land, 
Through the heather’s rusted swell, 
Through the drifts of stone and sand. 
Quietly a moment fell 

Like a happy sounding bell, 

Like a comfort : “ It is well.” 


Cold the wind upon my brow, 
Boding neither good nor ill, 

Clear and pale and very still 

Stood the light on heath and plough. 
Autumn climbed the stony hill. 

Cold the wind upon my brow, 

Cold and kind the tossing bough, 
Rooted in the here and now. 


Passion, spirit, reason crept 

To the windows of my eyes, 

Felt that ancient rapture rise 

Mightily, a wave that leapt, 

Earthborn, toward the dreaming skies. 
* * . * 


Down that hill of light I stept. 
My heart gladdened, my heart wept, 
For passion, spirit, reason slept. 
BaRRINGTON GATES. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NTHUSIASTS who did not go to Norwich in April 
E to see the Crome exhibition can at any rate 
purchase Mr. Collins Baker’s book on Crome, 
finely illustrated by 52 plates (Methuen, £5 5s.), which is 
not, after all, much more than a visit to Norwich would 
have cost them. We have two of the most beautiful 
Cromes in the National Gallery, Mousehold Heath and 
Mousehold Heath, Mill and Donkeys. The Moonrise on 
the Marshes of the Yare (also there) is more immediately 
striking, but it does not possess the same perfection or the 
same exquisite unobtrusiveness as the first two pictures. 


* * * 


Loving Crome is no longer a case of loving the lovely 
that are not beloved ; he is recognised as one of the glories of 
the English school. But Mr. Collins Baker shows how slow 
and intermittent his rise to that eminence has been, 
and that is borne out by the fact that Ruskin does not 
discuss him in Modern Painters. The history of his repu- 
tation has a literary parallel in that of Jane Austen, who 
was practically overlooked for thirty or forty years after her 
death, and now is so safe in her niche. For perfection 
within limitation in the arts is so much more than splendid 
approximation in the line of the great and grand that, 
when it is once admitted, criticism almost ceases to operate. 
Mr. Collins Baker quotes Crome’s letter to his pupil, James 
Stark, and in this letter are expressed the guiding prin- 
ciples of his art. And more than that,I think. The letter 
also reflects those qualities of mind and heart which are 
nowadays supposed to be irrelevant to esthetic achievement, 
but are indirectly factors in every artist’s work. It is 
old-fashioned esthetic criticism to praise “the honest 
modesty” or “the tranquil integrity” of a picture, or 
“the sincerity” of a cornice, but a good deal of modern 
art criticism, for all that, consists in the attempt to find 
terms which shall suggest shyly the effect of moral qualities 
upon art, without exactly naming them. 


* * * 


The language of art criticism is the queerest and most 
shifting of shorthand jargons. A word or phrase is taken up 
for a little time and then dropped, and the imprecision of 
these phrases is so great that it is often impossible to tell 
whether, or not, the slang symbols which replace them are 
synonymous. A few years ago the word “ amusing ” was ex- 
ceedingly common ; it is used still, but not so often. It was 
only in the context and in front of the picture to which it was 
applied that one could approach to understanding what 
was meant by it. It did not, of course, mean funny; a 
drawing of a crucifixion or of a solitary potato on a plate 
might be “amusing.” It meant, or seemed to mean, 
that the critic was rather fascinated by the picture, but 
either did not really feel much when contemplating it or, 
for reasons unstated, regretted he was fascinated so much. It 
was the most subjective term imaginable. _It is still possible, 
without laying yourself open to the charge of being as 
foolish as Ruskin, to speak of “ generosity ” in the handling 
of a head, or shoulder, or what not. But what on earth 
does this mean if not that something in the painter’s 
treatment of his subject gives one the same kind of 
Satisfaction as generosity in a human being? I will now 
quote the letter which is just, I maintain, the sort of letter 
one would expect the man who painted Mousehold Heath 

to write. And unless, after reading it, one is prepared to 
say that it might quite as well have been written by a Goya 
or a Whistler, or some other artist, one must believe 
that an artist's character does enter into and deter- 
mine the esthetic quality of his work and the kind of 
beauty he achieves. I believe I see myself a congruity 


between Crome’s character as revealed in it and the 
beauty he achieved. ° 
* 


* * 


“ Friend James,” he writes. “ I received your kind letter 
and feel much pleased at your approval of my picture. I 
fear you will see too many errors for a painter of my long 
practice and at my time of life. However, there are parts 
in it you like, I have no doubt, so I am happy. ... In 
your letter you wish me to give you my opinion of your 
picture. I should have liked it better if you had made it 
more of a whole; that is, the trees stronger, the sky running 
from them in shadow up to the opposite corner; that 
might have produced what, I think, it wanted, and have 
made it much less of a too-picture-effect. . . . I cannot 
let your sky go off without some observation. I think the 
character of your clouds too affected; that is, too much 
of some of our great masters; because they sometimes 
put in some of those round characters of clouds, they ” (the 
moderns) “ must do the same. But if you look at any of 
their skies” (the great masters’), “they either assist in 
the composition or make some figure in the picture, nay, 
sometimes play first fiddle. I have seen this in Wouver- 
mans and many others I could mention. 

“‘Brea(d)th must be attended to; if you paint but a muscle 
(Query, mussel) give it brea(d)th. Your doing the same 
by the sky, making parts broad and of good shape, that 
they may come in with your composition, forming one 
grand plan of light and shade, this must always please a 
good eye, and keep the attention of the spectator, and give 
delight to everyone. Trifles in nature must be overlooked 
that we may have our feelings raised by seeing the whole 
picture at a glance, not knowing how or why we are so 
charmed. I have written you a long rigmarole story about 
giving dignity to whatever you paint—I fear so long that I 
should be scarcely able to understand what I mean myself. 
You will, I hope, take the will for the deed, and forgive all 
faults in diction, grammar, spelling, etc. We have heard 
from John. I believe he is not petrified from having seen 
the French school. He says in his letter something 
about Tea Tray painters. I believe most of those who visit 
them whistle the same note.” 


* * * 


Mr. Collins Baker underlines the significance of Crome’s 
dislike of “‘a too picture effect”, and points out that it 
was original in Crome at that time to have avoided it 
himself. By “ giving dignity’ he means “ brea(d)th” of 
treatment and simplification. “ Trifles in nature must be 
overlooked, that we may have our feelings raised by seeing 
the picture as a whole, not knowing how or why we are 
so charmed.” That describes what we feel in front of a 
picture like Mousehold Heath. 


* . * 


When Whistler wanted to emphasise in his famous 
lecture, Five o'clock (The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 
Heinemann), the importance of overlooking facts in painting 
nature, he made a witty joke about not sitting on the 
keyboard of a piano. In a sense he meant the same thing 
as Crome; but the response of each to “unity” was 
entirely different. My point is that it would never have 
occurred to Crome to use metaphor to express what he felt, 
let alone a witty one, and that the quality of mind which 
forbade it, is something we also feel in his pictures, and 
forms part of our esthetic experience in front of them. 
While Whistler’s alert fastidiousness, selective sensitiveness, 
contempt for over statement, as a painter, or even for 
mere statement (every touch must have a conscious 
charm), would naturally express itself in a touch-and-go 
fancy style. The esthetic qualities of his work as an 
artist are inextricably mixed up with himself. Conclusion : 
esthetic criticism cannot be disentangled from moral and 
psychological judgments. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 

The Brimming Cup. By Dororny CanrieLtp. Jonathan 
Cape. 8s. 6d. 

The Hall and the Grange. By ArcuIBaALD MARSHALL. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Pugs and Peacocks. By Girtpert Cannan. Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. 


The Brimming Cup is a book that is worth reading, 
though the author is distinctly one of those who are saved 
by works rather than by grace. It starts with two heavy 
disadvantages. The first is a commendation on the wrapper 
from Lord Grey, whom we have ceased to trust as an 
authority on American literature since he permitted himself 
to be sold a self-evident pup in the shape of Opal Whiteley’s 
Diary. The other is the most deplorable first chapter 
with which a genuinely meritorious novel ever burdened 
itself. It is a scene at Rocca di Papa between two Americans 
who have just declared their love, and it is a strangely 
bland account of a shameful orgy of priggishness. Inci- 
dentally, it raises the problem of why so many Americans 
who go to Rome find there stimulation for an exalted mood 
of individualistic ethical ambition of which the Roman 
Empire knew little, and the Papacy approves less. But 
also it exhibits in its assumption that two young p eople 
who exchange explicit pledges that they will help one 
another to be “ loyal to what is deep and living,” are in a 
higher stage of development than those lovers who merely 
cling together and praise each other’s eyes—a peculiar 
attitude on the part of the author for which allowances 
have to be made all through the book. She is like one of 
those few misguided people who spend much time and 
energy acquiring consciousness of their digestive processes 
and control over them, disregarding the fact that it is 
highly probable that we were all born with these powers, but 
voluntarily, though unconsciously, lose them in our infancy 
because our consciousness has other fish to fry, and it seems 
to serve the purpose of the organism better if digestion 
becomes automatic. Miss Canfield wants the whole of 
the psychic life to be carried on under the spot-light of 
the attention. It follows that she is opposed to the creation 
of instinct ; that she desires, in fact, that the psyche should 
be like a country that refers all its business to a central 
government and discourages any system of local govern- 
ment. That is a system that leads in the end to a tyrannous 
and inefficient bureaucracy and the decay of provincial 
life; and it is so with the mind of Marise Crittenden, the 
woman who is the subject of The Brimming Cup. She 
thinks copiously and poorly, and she has no other life but 
thinking. She has no emotional realisations, no certainties 
that have been settled for her in the hinterland of her nature. 
That Miss Canfield should regard her as a particularly highly- 
developed and admirable type of woman is evidence of a 
certain sort of insensitiveness that wrecks the development 
of the story as well as the donnée. For instance, when she 
wants to represent Marise as being tempted by the oppor- 
tunity of a new love affair at the moment when, after ten 
years of married life, she is fatigued by the monotony and 
responsibility of her duties, Miss Canfield makes the lover 
plead his cause on the ground of the good it would do her. 
He tells her that passion with him would enrich her per- 
sonality; that it would liberate it from the cramping 
influences of home life; it would mean growth and freedom 
and generous expansion of the soul. Indeed, his wooing 
is extraordinarily like an advertisement for Pink Pills for 
Pale People, only lacking the photograph of Mrs. William 
Wiggs, of 287 Alexandra Road, Bromsgrove, and her testi- 
monial telling how eight doctors had given her up before 
she tried this remedy. Now, it is no good representing a 
nice woman as listening to this sort of thing. To begin with, 
something more sensible than vanity would warn her 
against a man who represented himself as anxious to make 
love to her in order to do her good. But, furthermore, 


even if she did not see that here spoke a sexual Chadband, 
there is something much more hostile to the soul than sensu- 
ality in this idea of buying enrichment of the personality 
by passion. It is, indeed, a refinement of prostitution, as 
that cultivation of virtue for the sake of being rewarded in 
heaven, which George Eliot called “ otherworldliness,” js 
a refinement of the avarice that lays up treasure on earth, 
The fact is that Miss Canfield’s mind is a stranger to the 
idea of “‘ the thing in itself”; and that makes her very 
little of a poet and rather less of a moralist. 

Yet when The Brimming Cup deals with what happened 
to Marise and not with what she thought, it is an extremely 
good book. The moral nexus in which she enmeshes her 
people is unreal, but the people themselves are real. Marise’s 
children are extraordinarily honestly described specimens 
of the unfolding human being, and the accounts of their 
activities reveal the truth that a servantless mother’s life 
consists of frantic self-inquiries: “Is it, can it possibly be, 
worth my while spending my life enduring these million 
irritations and this deadly drudgery ?”’ and decisions that 
on the whole it is. There is a chapter called “‘ Home Life ” 
which is a brilliant compression into fifteen pages of the 
truth about domestic life—its tedium, its annoyances, its 
compensating results in the form of satisfactory living 
beings. Miss Canfield always writes well on that subject and 
on the scene of her story, which is Vermont. Of its wooded 
mountains and its natives, with their sparing, astringent 
speech, she writes with an interest that sometimes rises to 
intensity. There is a description of a dance in a farmhouse, 
its walls lined for the occasion with green boughs from the 
forest, where quiet men and women and their children 
dance ruralised descendants of the minuet and the quadrille 
which makes one feel that one’s imagination has been given 
that far corner of America to keep for ever. 

It is to be hoped that no American will have any answering 
glow of conviction about Mr. Archibald Marshall’s The Hall 
and the Grange, which would better have suggested its effect 
on the reader had it been called The Ditch and the Water. Mr. 
Marshall has specialised for what seems an immense length 
of time in portraits of the English governing classes, but 
if they really resembled the insipid children of his brain 
England would not now be a first-class Power, but would by 
now have been beaten single-handed by all other European 
nationalities, not excluding the smaller Balkan States. 
An author who is rivalling Mr. Marshall in his business of 
extolling England by representing her as infested with 
nonentities is, very unexpectedly, Mr. Gilbert Cannan, 
who has hardly ever written a worse book than Pugs and 
Peacocks. 

It is designed to show the effect of the war on certain 
remarkable people, but nearly all the characters are quite 
invisible to the naked eye. There is a pacifist philosopher 
who is so brilliant that when undergraduates breakfasted 
with him “ they used to stagger away exhausted,” but as 
during the whole book he makes no profounder remark than 
that “ one is two different beings on the two sides of a door” 
one is forced to conclude that they were polite undergradu- 
ates who wished to give pleasure to their pastors and masters. 
This gentleman is represented as showing more than human 
wisdom by partaking in extremely fatuous forms of pacifist 
activity, such as smuggling letters through to the enemy. 
Yet it is surely obvious that in this case the Govern- 
ment came out best, for though it was probably a fool to 
carry on war, it would have been a still greater fool to carry 
it on inefficiently by allowing communication with the 
enemy. He has a spiritual passion for a shadow with the 
loathsome name of Matty Boscawen, whom Mr. Cannan 
describes with that epileptic admiration with which Mr. 
Legge writes about the Prince of Wales, but who is not 
engaging even when she is showing her splendid free spirit 
by beating her little brother on his head with a tablespoon. 
It is a pity that Mr. Cannan’s characters cannot intermarry 
with Mr. Marshall’s. They both deserve it. 

Resecca WEST. 
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Queen Victoria 
“Mr. Strachey has done real service to English 
history as well as to literature by a study of the 
Victorian age, which is full of true portraits and 
of brilliant painting. His new book is equal to 
the best biographic pictures in our language.”"— 
Frederic Harrison in The Fortnightly Review. 
With 9 Illustrations. 4th Impr. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
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By ROGER 
FRY 


Architectural Heresies of a 
Painter 

The text of Mr. Fry’s famous lecture delivered at 

the Royal Institute of British Architects; an 


eloquent and stimulating appeal to the funda- 
mentals in art and architecture. Cr. 8vo. 2s. net. 


By GERTRUDE 
BONE 


The Furrowed Earth 


Poems of the countryside by the author of 

Children’s Children, Women of the Country, etc. 

With 9 Illustrations from woodcuts by STEPHEN 
BONE. F’cap. 4to. 6s. net. 
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By SIR HALL 
CAINE 


The Shadow of a Crime 
A Son of Hagar 


The Deemster 


A NEW CHEAP HOLIDAY EDITION of 
Sir Hall Caine’s early novels; well printed and 
bound, and with coloured pictorial wrapper. 
Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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The History of Conspiracy and Abuse 


of Legal Procedure. sy PERCY HENRY 
WINFIELD, LL.D., of St John’s College, Cambridge, and 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Lecturer in Law at St 
John’s and Trinity Colleges, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 
Cambridge Studies in English Legal History. 

“ We offer a very hearty welcome to a new enterprise of the Cambridge 
University Press, its Series of Cambridge Studies in English Legal History. 
. . » No better work could have been put forward as an introduction to 
the series. It consolidates the results of years of nstaking, skilful, and 
learned research, and may be taken as an index to the general character 
of the monographs.”—The Solicitors’ Journal. 


Agricola. A Study of Agriculture and Rustic Life in 
the Greco-Roman World from the point of view of Labour. 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow of St John’s College. 

Royal 8vo. 47s 6d net. 
“ The inquiry of which the results are set forth in these pages was under- 
taken in the endeavour to satisfy my own mind on a very important 
uestion in the history of the past. ... It has always been a painful 
Tadeostans to students of the ‘ * systems that the available 
record neither provides adequate labour-statistics nor furnishes a criticism 
of existing labour-conditions from the point of view of the handworkers.” 
Extract from the Introduction. 


Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum. 
Vol Il, Sculpture and Architectural Fragments. B 
STANLEY CASSON, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
and Assistant Director of the British School at Athens. 
Crown 8vo. With 124 illustrations. 36s net. 

“ Volume I dealt with all the Sculptures in the Museum of a date - 
ceding the invasion of Xerxes in 480 B.c. The Sculptures herein descri 
belong, with one exception, to periods after that date. The Architectural 
Fr ts and other antiquities belong to periods both before and after 
480 B.c.”—From the Preface. 


Studies in Islamic Mysticism. By 
REYNOLD ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, Litt.D., LL.D., 
Lecturer in Persian in the University of Cambridge, Demy 
8vo. 248 net. 

“ Dr Nicholson, by a long series of editions, translations and essays 


has acquired a European reputation as a master of this subject."’ 
The Saturday Review. 


A Short History of Scotland. sy cHaRLEs 
SANFORD TERRY, Litt.D., Burnett-Fletcher Professor of 
History in the University of Aberdeen. With 3 maps and 
4 pedigree tables. Crown 8vo. 8s net. 

This book is based upon the author's History of Scotland published 
in 1920. It is intended to supply the needs of those for whom the larger 
Histories are both too de and too expensive. 


Secondary Education in the Nine- 


teenth Century. By R. L. ARCHER, Professor of 
Education in the University College of North Wales. Crown 
8vo. rt2snet. Contributions to the History of Education. 
ConTENTs.—The Dawn. Classical Humanism. The Revival in the 
Public Schools. New Types of Education. The Scientific Movement. 
First State Intervention: The Royal Commissions. The Age of the 
Prophets. The Work of Individual Endeavour. The Reform of Female 
Education. Popular and Technical Education. Education in Wales. 
The Modern State System. in Curriculum and Methods. Index. 


Eugenics, Civics and Ethics. 4 Lecture 
delivered to the Summer School of Eugenics, Civics and 
Ethics, on August 18th, roro, in the Arts School, Cam- 
bridge. By SIR CHARLES WALSTON, M.A., Litt.D., etc. 
Crown 8vo. 4s net. 


Industrial Colonies and Village Settle- 


ments for the Consumptive. By sIR 
GERMAN WOODHEAD, K.B.E., V.D., M.D., LL.D., and 
P. C. VARRIER-JONES, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Tuberculosis 
Officer for the County of Cambridge. With a preface by SIR 
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THE BIBLE AND THE EMPIRE 


John Smith Moffat. By R. U. Morrat. Murray. 2l1s. 
Mr. R. U. Moffat has missed a great opportunity, but 
one which, as the son of his father, he could hardly be 
expected to take. A perfectly frank and fearless biography 
of J. S. Moffat would have been a wonderful book; for 
Moffat’s psychology was most curious, and circumstances 
placed him in a position in which that psychology played a 
part in the sordid tragedy of imperial history. Mr. R. U. 
Moffat would have had to have the peculiar gifts of the 
author of Father and Son, if he was to write the kind of 
book which might have been written, but it is too much 
to expect two such filial biographers in a single generation. 
As it is, he gives us an extremely interesting and, according 
to ordinary standards, honest biography in which the veil 
of convention and family decency covers the nakedness 
and hides the lovableness of the patchwork of good and 
bad which we call character. It is not only from the 
biographical, but also from the historical point of view that 
the book would have gained by being written with ruthless- 
ness. Even as it is, the letters and documents quoted in 
Part III. throw important light upon the history of 
imperialism in South Africa; but we are left with the 
feeling that the light is not quite so strong as it might have 
been if Mr. Moffat had been a less discreet biographer. 
J. S. Moffat was born a missionary, the son of a missionary, 
at the missionary station of Kuruman in Bechwanaland in 
1885, many years before imperialism, as we know it, in- 
vented its peculiar mission in South Africa. In those 
days the only mission of civilisation, carried by the white 
to the black races, was that which is found in the Bible or 
the second part of it. Moffat’s father was himself rather a 
remarkable man and, as a preacher of the word of Christ, 
he acquired great influence and reputation among the 
natives not only in Bechwanaland, but as far north as 
Matabeleland. J. S. Moffat followed literally in his foot- 
steps, first as an unofficial missionary among the 
Matabele, and later, as an official missionary, in Kuru- 
man itself. Some of Moffat’s peculiar characteristics 
began to show themselves at once. He was a man 
with, on the surface, very decided views, and all 
through his life, by some fatality, he seems to have been 
led into situations where his own views clashed with those of 
the people with whom he had to work. His life was 
therefore a perpetual quarrel either with superiors or 
subordinates, and, as he was practically always unsuccessful 
in getting his view accepted, it was also one long failure. 
At the age of 45, mainly owing to his quarrels with colleagues 
at Kuruman, he resigned from the London Missionary 
Society and entered Government service. He remained a 
Government servant for twenty-six years, and in 1896 
he retired from a very subordinate position with a pension 
of £188 a year. It is these twenty-six years which, both 
from the psychological and the historical point of view, 
form by far the most interesting portion of the biography. 
From 1885 to 1887 Moffat was Resident Magistrate in 
Bechwanaland, and from 1887 to 1890 he was British Repre- 
sentative in Matabeleland. During these last three years 
he was, as a representative of the British Government, a 
trusted adviser of the Matabele king, Lobengula. It was 
a crucial moment in the life of Lobengula and in the history 
of the Matabele, for these were the years when the Chartered 
Company was planning the conquest of Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland. The Governor and the British Government, 
as documents in this book show, deliberately backed up the 
Company in some of the meanest and most treacherous 
negotiations by which white men have ever lured a native 
king to his doom and won his land. Now, in theory Moffat 
was a servant of the British Government, and in no way 
connected with the Chartered Company. The attentive 
reader of this book can hardly fail to be left in a complete 
maze as to what the actual relations of Moffat were to the 
Company when he went to Matabeleland in 1887. Accord- 


ing to his biographer he had no relations with it at all 
beyond those which necessarily arose from his official 
position and duties, and he “ received specific instruction 
from his official superiors to the effect that he was in no 
way to identify himself with the Company or its interests,” 
The attentive reader will, therefore, be rather astonished 
to learn later in the book that, when Moffat went to 
Matabeleland in 1890, he stipulated that “in the event of 
his death provision should be made for his wife,” and that 
provision was made, not by the Government in whose 
service he was ostensibly employed, but by the Chartered 
Company “in the shape of interest-bearing debenture 
shares of the Chartered Company” of the value of £2,009, 
Whatever were the real relations between the ex-missionary 
and the millionaires, they led to a psychological and 
historical tragedy. According to his son, when Moffat 
started for Matabeleland, he believed in the good intentions 
of the millionaires and in their honesty of purpose ; he saw 
the terrible features in the Matabele regime; he was 
certain that the clash between the oncoming millionaires 
and the Matabele who stood in their path must come in 
the near future; and he conceived it to be his mission to 
help to effect the change from the autocracy of Lobengula 
to the beneficent rule of the Chartered Company peacefully 
and honestly. We do not question this reading of Moffat’s 
psychology in 1887. But he very soon learnt the real 
objects of the Company and the real nature of the means 
adopted by them to gain their end. He received, too, 
official orders from the Governor to connive at tricking 
Lobengula into making the Lippert Concession which was 
intended to be, and was, a large nail in his coffin. As his 
son tells us, “ needless to say, to Moffat the whole thing 
was repugnant in the extreme”; it was so repugnant that 
he protested continually to the Governor against his 
instructions—and carried them out. The result, when 
the time was ripe, was “ the Victoria incident,” “a cold- 
blooded massacre” which drew another “ dignified pro- 
test”? from Moffat, and Rhodes and Jameson moved 
forward over Lobengula and his people. In_ passing, 
Rhodes also moved forward over Moffat, to whose “ digni- 
fied protests ” he strongly objected, and whom, when they 
met, he “ rated like a dog . . . not for misconduct nor for 
neglect of duty, but because he owned allegiance to a 
Higher Power than that of men.” And the result of 
owning allegiance to any Power other than Cecil Rhodes 
in South Africa in 1896 was that, if you were a Government 
servant, you were “shunted” to a subordinate post in 
Taungs and retired at the age of sixty-one on a pension of 
£188 a year. 


“THE RARE DUKE OF GRAFTON” 


Henry Duke of Grafton. By Sim Atmeric Frrzroy. 
Christophers. 12s. 6d. 


The natural children of emperors and princes seem to 
have distinguished themselves in arms rather than in 
statesmanship. Against the high policy of the Regent 
Murray, Margaret of Parma and some of the later Medici 
is to be set the valour of Charles Martel, Dunois, Don John 
of Austria, the Duke of Berwick and, if Saint Simon is to 
be trusted, the Comte de Toulouse. The Grand Bastard 
of Burgundy is, perhaps, too spectacular for a list that 
could easily be extended; he shone in the tournament 
rather than on the field of battle. But the first Duke of 
Grafton, the son of Charles II. and Lady Castlemaine, 
certainly deserves a place among those who sought to atone 
for the stigma of their birth—for however low the courtiers 
might bow to them, the stigma was there—by proficiency 
in what was recognised as the fittest profession for a gentle- 
man. He died at twenty-seven, yet within his short life 
he contrived to include an honourable share in the sup- 
pression of the Monmouth rebellion, half-brother against 
half-brother; while in the battle of Beachy Head, where 
he served under Torrington, although his senior in rank, 
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his rush to the assistance of the sorely pressed Dutch saved 
the remainder of their squadron, though, thanks to the 
Admiral’s indecision, the action as a whole was a disastrous 
defeat. Finally he was mortally wounded as a volunteer 
among the stormers who, floundering through the bog, 
forced the breach in the defences of Cork. 

Sir Almeric Fitzroy makes the legitimate point that if 
John Churchill had perished at twenty-seven, his reputation 
would have been inferior to Grafton’s. But then pro- 
motion came rapidly to the Duke, who succeeded Rupert 
as Vice-Admiral of England when he was twenty-one, 
whereas Churchill had to wait, and, if we can believe Bishop 
Burnet, to sponge on Lady Castlemaine, the Duke’s mother. 
If he had lived, Grafton might have rivalled Cutts in dare 
devil exploits, but his character must have radically changed 
before he could have emulated the profoundly patient 
strategy of Marlborough. Still his was just the character 
to touch the popular imagination, and a poetaster from 
Grub Street or Little Britain was not found wanting to 
celebrate him as “ the rare Duke of Grafton,” as if he had 
been another Ben Jonson, and to proceed with the explosive 

uery : 
iad Ye partial Heavens, must Princely Heroes thus, 

Though they have lived like Gods yet die like us? 

This is conventional treacle, but Grafton, all the same, had 
another merit besides mere animal bravery. He remained 
a reasonably honest man in days when treachery was the 
mode. Sir Almeric is unable, unfortunately, to produce 
any of his correspondence, and the Duke is inarticulate 
except for his famous answer to James II. When the 
distracted king taunted him with his lack of religious con- 
viction, Grafton replied: “ It is true, Sir, I don’t pretend 
to much conscience, but I belong to a party that have a 
great deal.” It was a fair warning that if a Parliament, 
“regular and free in all respects,” was not summoned, 
James could no longer count on the Duke’s services. And, 
when the bend had to be taken, Grafton took it with dis- 
cretion. The statement in James’s memoirs that Grafton 
went down to the fleet with the idea of corrupting the 
officers and entrapping Lord Dartmouth is based on no 
tangible evidence. He simply stuck to his post until the 
Council of General Officers decided on falling back on 
London. Then, convinced that the game was up, he went 
over to a Prince, who, after all, was the King’s son-in-law. 
It was a domestic affair, that “ great and glorious ” Revolu- 
tion of ours. 

In default of letters and speeches, we have to fall back 
on anecdotes and portraits. The conclusion would appear 
to be that in disposition Grafton took after his mother, 
the tempestuous Castlemaine, rather than his charming, 
epicurean father, Charles II. He killed his man, Jack 

albot, in a duel, and had a hand in his elder brother’s 
spiriting away to a convent in Flanders of a low-born and 
wearisome wife. Three interesting portraits by unnamed 
artists, reproduced in this little book, represent Grafton 
as a glum-looking youth, with nothing of Monmouth’s 
distinction of feature about him. Evelyn was clearly 
concerned for the future happiness of his Duchess, the 
daughter of Arlington, whose Spanish gravity Grammont 
describes so admirably, and certainly a wife of five years 
old, remarried at twelve, was taking some risks, more 
especially as Lady Castlemaine made frantic efforts to break 
off the alliance in favour of a Percy. The pretty little 
creature became a very young mother, but whether Grafton 
made her a good or a bad husband we cannot tell. It seems 
a fair guess, however, that Euston was a quieter home in 
the days of her second spouse, the respectable politician 
and Shakespearean, Sir Thomas Hanmer, than in those of 
“the rare Duke of Grafton.” 


BIRDS AND WRITERS 


Some Birds of the Countryside. The Art of Nature. By 
H. J. Masstncuam. T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


In one of the chapters of the book under review, the 
author recalls a remark of Mr. W. H. Hudson’s, to 


the effect that unless birds are seen emotionally, the 
mental image of them cannot be retained. This is, no 
doubt, a true saying: only poets (the poet in each of us) 
really remember what things are like. And to the same 
extent, perhaps, it is true that if mental images of birds 
are to be conveyed in writing, they must be described in 
such a way as to appeal to the reader’s emotions. This is 
not to say that the writer’s feelings need to be openly 
displayed or those of the reader deliberately enlisted. When, 
for example, the text-book observes of the ring-ouzel; 
“The song is somewhat monotonous and derives its principal 
charm from the scenery in which it is heard,” all is said that 
poet could say to one who has ever lain in the heather 
and listened to those “wild, glad” notes. After his own 
fashion, the writer records a poetical experience and 
awakens one in the reader. The emotional adjectives 
just quoted (they are Mr. Hudson’s) may or may not, 
if they appear appropriate, enhance the effect of the 
purely descriptive one employed in the text-book (Howard 
Saunders’ British Birds). It depends upon the reader’s 
temperament. But, however that may be, the reason 
why the unadorned sentence stands out from its context 
is because it is founded upon the feelings. Bird books 
may thus be divided into two overlapping classes, accord- 
ing as the function which they serve is related to the 
feelings. The first class (which is not confined to the 
indispensable works of reference) is informative, corrobor- 
ative, co-ordinative, helping us to seize experiences and 
preserve them in their right pigeon-holes. The second class, 
the creative, extends our experience. 

Mr. Massingham’s book is mainly creative. His obser- 
vations are based upon the feelings, and it is to the feelings 
of his readers that he appeals. This may be done, as we 
have already observed, in diverse manners. Here is one 
example : 

_ One day I saw a fly-catcher sitting motionless at the extreme tip 

of a dead branch at the top of a tall decayed larch, the white breast 

thrown full out into the beams of the sun. The effect was wonderful 
beyond any tale of it. 
And here another : 

It chanced that afternoon that the sun, lying flat over against the 
river, heaved the clouds off him and thrust his yellow body through 
them, sending the wrack flying in trailing wreaths and scarves, like 
the spray and wash off the back of a risen whale. At once the ooze 
of the banks was resolved into a floor of burnished gold, throwing off 
an orange-coloured haze, through which Sinbad’s valley came flying 
a flock of gulls of such supernaturally delicate white and pearl that 
they became diaphanous, emblems of pure thought drifting through 
a golden age of meditation. 

The book offers opportunities for reflection on style, but 
to dwell upon this theme might convey the impression 
that there is more of writing than of birds in it. This is 
far from the case. Mr. Massingham is a genuine naturalist ; 
his knowledge of birds is wide and reliable ; and the obser- 
vations collected in this volume are no slight contribution 
to the records which compose the first order of books above- 
mentioned. Keen and rapid powers of observation and 
scientific intelligence are nothing in bird study without the 
sense of beauty. Mr. Massingham is also keenly observant, 
and appreciative both of the mechanics and of the statics of a 
bird’s flight. Especially delightful is the contrast he draws 
between the lower and upper flights of the buzzard—its 
comparatively graceless trailing and flapping when close to 
the ground, and, when it ascends the sky in great spiral 
curves, “ the solemnity of motion and stateliness of carriage 
which seem to dignify the landscape.” 

The book takes us to the coast of Pembrokeshire, the 
flats of Norfolk, the environs of Wells, Selborne, Dorset, 
and North Hants. But Mr. Massingham is at his best in his 
own south-western suburb near the river. As a contribution 
to knowledge of bird habits the long chapter on Bird-haunted 
London is of considerably more value than all the rest of 
the book. And it is from this chapter that the amateur 
reader will probably derive most pleasure. It alone reflects 
the passage of the seasons—perhaps the greatest charm m 
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LEONARD PARSONS’ 
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A HUMAN DOCUMENT 


The Making of 
an Optimist 


By 


HAMILTON FYFE 
12s. 6d. 


CLAuDIUS CLEAR in the British Weekly :—" Mr. a 
ton Fyfe has written a remarkable volume. . It is 
needless to say that the book is frank and able and inter- 
esting.” 

H. M. T. in the Nation and Athen@um :—'I hope 
Mr. Fyfe’s book will be widely read, because I think it 
must be unique.’ 
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With Foreword by G.D.H. COLE. 4s. 6d. net. 
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analysis of economic and psychological tendency in his 
work, he writes as a man surging with ideas... . 
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acute 
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nature. And there is a peculiar charm in Mr. Massingham’s 
narration of the incidents seen by him in and around his 
own strip of back-garden or heard from his study “ as I sit 
reviewing minor verse.” 

The book deserves, but has not been allowed, an index. 


EXCURSIONS IN THOUGHT 


Excursions in Thought. By “Imaa..” Unwin. 6s. 


It is a good thing to blame circumstance. If you do it 
frequently enough your friends will probably point out 
how many of your hardships are due to your own lack of 
character, and so, in time, things may get altered. In 
literature the great grumblers—Carlyle and Ruskin are the 
chief—are a little suspect. One feels that their distastes 
and dislikes, even those one shares most, spring sometimes 
from a certain incapacity, a kind of spiritual indigestion, 
a lack of power to assimilate. And if one cannot assimilate, 
one should refrain, as the saints do. ‘“ Imaal” is not all 
grumbles. He is defiantly impatient with modern society, 
with progress and industrialism ; he derives from Ruskin 
through Chesterton, but has less petulance than Ruskin and 
less freakishness than Chesterton. Often, we think he is 
arguing against a case which no man now upholds. It was 
the nineteenth century, not ours, which confused invention 
with progress and both with science. “ Imaal’s” diatribe 
against speed is wasted on young men who complain that 
aviation gives them no sensation that going up in a lift 
cannot produce; and who would trouble to refute this 
passage, which reminds one of Matthew Arnold’s famous 
sentence about the facilities given by railway-travel? 

Instead of seeking to raise the inner life, man seeks ever more 
speed, and more rapid production. He can fly now, but he must 
fly faster; he can manufacture rapidly, but he must do it far more 
rapidly. He never asks himself what fine thing he will do when 
he reaches his destination hy an aeroplane that outstrips the swallow, 
or with the time gained by manufacturing things faster than they 
are wanted. He drugs his soul with speed. . . . Flying is 
not an evil, indeed; yet, as Keats said, it is nobler to sit like Jove 
than to fly like Mercury. 

We like “ Imaal” better when he discusses the real basis 
of democracy, and states his preference for Mazzini over 
Marx. 

He has a sound eye for the sublime in literature, and his 
essay on Genius contains not a little arresting thought. 
One may not altogether accept his categories, but “* Imaal,” 
in his distinction between the talent which makes Shake- 
speare an artist and the genius which makes him a poet, 
shows himself capable of a very discerning criticism. This, 
for instance, on Tennyson expresses what many who like 
Tennyson have felt : 

In Tennyson we are often vexed by a telling sense of conscious 
refinement—a thing which is never a mark of genius. . . . If 
we take away all technical art from Shakespeare, many rich powers 
still remain—and a great volume of creative energy; if we take 
away his art from Tennyson, or any man of talent, the residue of 
powers will not keenly interest us, and will not charm us at all. 
“‘Imaal’s” writing—in this he reminds us at times of Mr. 

J.B. Yeats—has a pleasant, leisured amateur air; all his 
four essays are the work of a man who has meditated on 
life rather than on art,and refuses to take a purely w«sthetic 
view of the problems he discusses. 


THE MODERN WAY 


History the Teacher. By Frepericx J. Goutp. With a 
Preface by F. W. Sanperson, M.A. Methuen. 4s. 


All educationists, from Plato to Montessori, have bandied 
the child about between the opposite yet overlapping ideals 
of forming character and allowing the “ natural” character 
to develop, and the teacher, whichever of these ideals he 
has groped towards, has found himself pushed back upon 
empiricism. Mr. Gould does at any rate revive the old 
dilemma in a fresh, though, as he himself insists, not 
precisely in a new, way. He wants (here compare Mr. 
H. G. Wells) all history, from the “ nebula or fire-mist ? ” to 


the “ British Commonwealth renewed in war, and its friend- 
ships with United States, France, Italy, etc., strengthened,” 
to be told in a continuous story by teachers to children, 
and all the other “subjects” to be deduced from their 
historical origins as they occur. This, at least, is the only 
practical sense we can attach to such passages as the 
following : 

Education should use history as a thesis. At each 
history the stories and the Sisteative 1 hints should indicat’ fn 
economic activities, the social life, the political life, artistic expres. 
sion, literary expression, religious expression of the phase studied, 
A Bible, a great picture, a type of craftsmanship, etc., are only 
truly understood in relation to the age which created them. Ip 
that sense there should be no “subjects” in the programme of 
education. There should be one supreme, inspiring subject, com. 
bining all elements, and conveying one call to co-operation and 
service. 

If this means what it seems to mean, the teacher would 
surely find himself teaching the child everything wrong 
before he taught it even what is now temporarily supposed 
to be right; Euclid, for instance, comes historically before 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, who says that “ countless errors are 
involved ” in Euclid’s first eight propositions. In practice, 
we gather, Mr. Gould would avoid the difficulty by incon- 
sistency. We do not blame him: all educationists are 
bound to be inconsistent. 

Mr. Gould’s book consists mainly of skeleton-lessons for 
teachers to ponder, adapt and develop. And here, in spite 
of his obviously wide knowledge and acute sympathies, he 
confronts us increasingly with the difficulty that a child’s 
mind is wilful, limited and confused, and the difficulty that 
the teacher cannot help transmitting his own fallibility to 
an intelligence too immature to test it. Mark Pattison 
said that the appreciation of Milton was “ the last reward 
of consummated scholarship”; but surely the synthesis of 
history is a little later still. 

Mr. Gould, in fact, is too simple-minded. His solution 
of the sectarian difficulty is typical: 

No theological doctrine will be implied, and no theological 
references will be shut out. No religious system will be recom- 
mended, and no religious system will be ignored. 

Yes, but the child will notice discrepancies, and ask which 
religion is ‘rue. And most teachers will tell it—what they 
happen to think. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTURE 


A History of French Architecture, 1661-1774. 2 Vols. 
By Sm Recrmatp Buiomrretp. Bell and Sons, 
£4 4s. 

Ten years ago Sir Reginald Blomfield published a book 
in two volumes (G. Bell and Sons) on the history of French 
Architecture, 1494-1661; he now continues it from the 
death of Mazarin, the date from which the real reign of 
Louis XIV. begins, to the end of the reign of Louis XV. 
His new book is learned and thorough and admirably 
illustrated. It is written for students, but to the 
general reader it is also interesting. Architecture is the 
art of which the man of general culture unfortunately knows 
least, though the study of architecture is perhaps the most 
direct road to understanding art in general. _ The arts which 
are a more intimate expression of emotion, of temperament 
and individuality, are more easily apprehended, yet until 
a man has learnt to feel in some measure the emotions 
which buildings can inspire, the inexhaustible attractiveness 
which may reside in their proportions and design, and to 
enjoy that calm impersonal pleasure which derives little 
stimulus from associations and much from the contem- 
plation of form, the secret of all the other arts also is apt 
to elude him. Architecture is frozen music; that remark 
of Hegel’s is worth many pages of his own Aisthetic. 

A less central interest, yet one worth pursuing, 1s that 
which traces in buildings the expression of the age in which 
they were constructed, and this book also deals with the 
social psychology of architecture. The architecture, the 
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A NOTE OF MERIT. 


“TI recognised that in Edward Aston I had found the 
type of athletic superman for whom I had been looking 
throughout the galleries and in the athletic arenas of 
the world. 


“His muscular development springs from a mental 
source, to come out as it were from the inside, as a 
flower expands. 





“A combination of high mental and physical powers. 
“A new type! .... the brainy athlete !’’ 
SHAW DESMOND. 


There is nothing secret about my methods, they are the 
simplest in the world and, because of their simplicity, are 
the best; but the key is known only to myself. I have 
formed it as the result of years of experience, tests and 
trials. There is nothing uncertain about it, as it is natural 
and positive in its results. It does not matter how weak 
or strong you are, you can make yourself absolutely fit by 
my advice. 


Thirty Thousand Pupils have thanked me during years 
for what it has been my pleasure te do for them, and I have 
received whole-hearted recognition from such well-known 
authorities as Dr. Dale, Dr. Lee, John Marks, Hackenschmidt, 
Apollo and Madrali. 


If you have HEALTH, value it and obtain that reserve 
of energy by mental control so necessary in present- 
day life. 


If you are in INDIFFERENT HEALTH, such as 
Chest and Lung Weakness, Constipation, Indigestion, 
Liver and Kidney Complaints, Lack of Vitality, Obesity, 
Neurasthenia, Rheumatism, write for my booklet, 
“ Physical Culture Simplified.’’ 


If you require a good development, weight increased, 
or have a rupture or curvature weakness, write to me 
at once for my Confidential Advice. 


| Color. 


To EDWARD ASTON, 9, St. Paul’s Chambers, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Sir,—Please send me, gratis, a copy of your booklet, “‘ Physical 
Culture Simplified.” 





-— 

















Break fest set for six “Persian Pointed” pattern. Hand 
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CHEERFUL POTTERY 
Makes Cheerful Homes 


THE modern desire for joyous colouring in the home 
finds in my COTTAGE POTTERY its happiest 
fulfilment. This delightful table and toilet ware provides, 
in arvic.es of perfect utility, refreshing patterns to har- 
monise with any decorative scheme. The prices are 
suited to the most modest purse, as the example 
reproduced above shows. 


If you cannot call at my shop, where | have a great range 


of COTTAGE POTTERY, send for my booklet (with 
price li-t) illustrating in actual colours a wide selection. 


Cottage Pottery by 
Norman W. Franks 
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history of which Sir Reginald Blomfield has written, is the 
product of an age of kings, princes and great nobles, and 
the buildings he has studied are those designed to be the 
setting of courtiers’ lives, whether they are huge, royal 
palaces like Versailles, or such magnificent houses as 
Fouquet’s at Vaux le Vicomte. The reign of Louis XIV. 
is of great importance in the history of architecture. Indeed, 
“the lines laid down by Colbert are still in the mz in those 
on which modern architecture is working,” says Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, a saying which should make us wonder a little 
uneasily. For architecture must stand in organic relation 
to the spirit of its age, or it runs to seed in all sorts of subtle 
ways. He says that the age of great building enterprise 
closed with the seventeenth century in France and that, 
later, the reaction against all authority, rising first to the 
surface in ideas, began to affect the art of archi- 
tecture unfavourably. Until the approach of the Revolu- 
tion France possessed a large number of architects, who were 
masters not only of the technical side of their profession but 
imbued with a tradition, based on classical! studies, which was 
suited to the requirements of the time. The genius of 
Mansart and the invention of Colbert are indebted to classic 
tradition, not so directly, but nearly as much, as are the 
works of Racine and Corneille. As that tradition fades, the 
influence upon architecture of pedantry replacing scholar- 
ship and of the short-breathed inspirations of the amateur 
begins to increase. Sir Reginald Blomfield’s book is a 
tribute to many an almost forgotten eighteenth-century 
architect, and one of the strongest impressions it leaves 
is of the ingratitude of posterity in not even remembering 
the names of men who did extraordinarily good work. We 
remember the minor artists of the period whose medium was 
the written word, Marivaux, Prévost, Florian, Marmontel, 
but their peers among artists in stone are forgotten. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PAPERS OF 
HENRY CAVENDISH. 


The Scientific Papers of the Honourable Henry Cavendish, 
F.R.S. Vol. I., The Electrical Researches. Vol. II., 
Chemical and Dynamical. Cambridge University Press. 
1921. £6. 

In the print room ef the British Museum there is a portrait 
of a gentleman who used to wear a faded violet suit, frilled 
shirt wrists, a knocker tailed periwig and cocked hat. When 
his bankers were concerned at the amount of his money 
lying idle in their hands, he said he would move his account 
if they went on bothering him about it. His antipathy to 
females was such that if he happened to see one of his 
domestics of that sex he instantly dismissed her. And 
when—oh, horror!—he once met one with a broom and pail 
on the stairs, he immediately ordered a back staircase to be 
built. In his house on Clapham Common the drawing-room 
was used as a laboratory, with a forge in the next room. 
He regaled his occasional visitors on a leg of mutton, and 
when his housekeeper on one occasion said that this was 
not enough for his expected guests, he replied: “ Then 
get two.” 

Henry Cavendish was undoubtedly an eccentric if we regard 
him from the point of view of society, but he was equally 
without doubt a great man of science, though not perhaps 
in the first rank. He spent his life in making most careful 
experiments, His fame chiefly rests on his chemical investi- 
gations. He established the fact that water was a compound. 
He found that he could not combine all the “* phlogisticated 
air” in the atmosphere, and that “a small bubble of air 
remained unabsorbed, which certainly was not more than 
1-120th of the phlogisticated air let up into the tube.” 
More than a century later Lord Rayleigh showed that this 
“small bubble” consisted mainly of the inert gas, argon. 
He read many papers before the Royal Society, but as he 
was of a retiring disposition a great many papers and notes 
on electricity and other subjects remained unpublished, and 


——— 


were preserved at Chatsworth. In 1870 the Duke of 
Devonshire said he would establish the Cavendish Laboratory 
at Cambridge. In 1871 the Cavendish Professorship of 
Experimental Physics was founded. Clerk Maxwell was 
the first occupant of the chair. He devoted an enormous 
amount of labour during the last five years of his all too 
short life to transcribing the Chatsworth manuscripts and 
editing The Electrical Researches of Henry Cavendish, 
which were published in 1879. These form the first of the 
two handsome volumes under review. ‘Their contents are 
well known to physicists. At times Cavendish had an 
assistant Richard, who on one occasion seems to have 
been used as a galvanometer. We should like to know 
more about Richard. The second volume contains a good 
deal of matter from the Cavendish manuscripts, now 
published, under most capable editors, for the first time, 
as well as the papers on chemical and other subjects published 
by Cavendish in his lifetime. The new matter is not of the 
first importance, but the whole volume shows us the great 
range of Cavendish’s activities; mathematics, chemistry, 
the density of the earth, dynemics, geology, astronomy, 
heat, and the civil year of the Hindoos all attracted his 
attention. We have no space to describe them. But one 
small note of a few lines possesses a special interest. It 
gives a formula for “the bending of a ray of light which 
passes near the surface of any body by the attraction of 
that body,” and reaches the same result as Einstein did in 
1911, that is, half the deflection afterwards prophesied by 
Einstein, when he had developed his general theory of 
Relativity, which was verified by British astronomers 
on May 29, 1919. What a pity this little note should have 
remained at Chatsworth all these years. 


RUSTIC COMEDY 


The Percy Reprints: No. 2, Gammer Garton’s Nedle. By 
Mr. S., Mr. of Art. Oxford: Blackwell. 4s. 6d. 

We welcome Mr. Brett-Smith’s edition of Gammer 
Garton’s Nedle. It is not the first comedy in our language, 
for Ralph Roister Doister comes before it. But that was 
founded on classical sources. This is the first English 
comedy, and crude and rude as it is we do not choose to 
depreciate it in comparison with pieces of foreign carpentry 
such as the contemporary Supposes of Gascoigne, a trans- 
lation of Ariosto. Little is known of Mr. S., of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; but he is not now generally supposed 
to be John Still, who became a Doctor of Divinity in the 
year of the play’s printing, and subsequently a bishop. It 
is thought shocking that such a man should have written 
the great drinking song in praise of ale. But humanity 
is an older thing than religion, and in his early days Still 
may have been a merry man. The talk about academic 
life, as if it changed a man’s habits and language for good, 
has been overdone. Milton was the fine flower of Cambridge 
culture, but he assailed Salmasius with the crudest Billings- 
gate. Those born and bred in the country relish country 
humours, simple as they may seem, all their lives, whether 
they become bishops or bagmen. Even Shakespeare 
returned to rusticity from Court life, and he may have 
found a common Hodge, who as in this play seeks to be 
lucid by ending every sentence with “See now!” as enter- 
taining as the affectations of Don Adriano de Armado. 
The play is all about the loss of a good wife’s needle, but 
it gathers plentiful humours of the village. The English 
peasant for centuries has been a persistent type; and here 
his language, his habits of mind, and his religion—which 1s 
chiefly a fear of the Devil—are capitally revealed. Drink, 
as in Hardy’s Wessex Novels, soothes him out of his reason- 
able pessimism : 

Thoughe I go bare, take ye no care, 
I am nothinge a colde: 

I stuffe my skin, so full within, 
Of joly good Ale and olde. 


The sentiment might be compared with the remark of the 
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Divine Imagining. 
Towards the Solution of the World Problem. 


By DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 


Extra crown 8vo. 


« .. your theory removes the last vestiges of the old 
quarrel that Plato pete about between Poetry and Philosophy ; 
and, I may add, the old quarrel between both of them and 
Religion... . I think it will prove a landmark in philosophical 
speculation. ’’—Professor J. S. Mackenzm. 

“A real book . . . the style is so brilliant and easy that 
even a beginner in philosophy, or indeed in serious study of 
any kind, can read it throu cover to cover with an 
interest that does not fiag.”"—-The Quest. 
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Lendon: J. and A. CHURCHILL 7 Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 














O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
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THE WORST ENEMY OF 
MIDDLE-AGE IS URIC ACID. 


GOUT AT THE AGE OF FORTY. 


A sudden attack of gout at the age of 40 or thereabouts 
usually comes as a startling surprise to the sufferer, who has 
robably never before regarded himself as a gouty subject. 
here have, doubtless, been many signs of uric acid in the 
system, but not being recognised and properly treated during 
the earlier years, the gouty habit has become fixed, asthe result 
of diminished vitality and the less active habits of middle age. 


GOUT’S EARLY FORMS. 

During the early years, when the uric acid is impregnating 
alt parts of the system, it may set up various symptoms, 
but those which are associated with ordinary dyspepsia are, 
perhaps, commonest. The gouty subject may simply have 
flatulence, acidity, heartburn, pain after eating, and the usual 
signs of a sluggish liver. Very often these signs are not 
recognised as having any gouty meaning, and the growing 
presence of uric acid which they denote is allowed to gain a 
stronger and stronger hold on the system, while the gouty 
subject vainly tries to restore digestive harmony. 

In some cases small nodules appear under the skin on the 
outer rim of the ear, around the joints, or upon the eyelids, 
while attendant symptoms are irritation between the fingers 
and in the palms. 


THE “URIC ACID HABIT” 
of the system, which is the cause of all goutiness, must be 
put a stop to if you would prevent gouty ailments, just as 
surely as it must if the ailments once present are to be removed. 
Without the aid of a rational uric acid eliminant, such as 
aes Varalettes, it is impossible to effect the necessary 
ange. 

Unless Bishop’s Varalettes are taken, the uric acid will 
continue to impregnate the whole system, and will settle in 
certain parts in the form of hard crystals which cause the 
pain, swelling, and other distress of gouty ailments. The chief 
forms of gout are: Acute gout, rheumatic gout, and gouty 
rheumatism, which are characterised by severe pain, 
inflammation, stiffness, and swellings in the joints and 
muscles ; gouty eczema, an obstinate affection of the skin ; 
lumbago, persistent pain in the loins; sciatica, acute pain 
from the hips down the thighs to the knees, which often causes 
lameness ; stone and gravel; neuritis, which begins as tingling 
in the muscles of the arm, and develops into very severe and 
obstinate pain ; and suppressed gout, when the whole system 
becomes saturated with uric acid, causing general discomfort, 
aches and pains all over the body, jally in the back; low 
spirits, poor appetite, nervous irritability and ill-temper. 


THE ONLY PERFECT REMEDY. 


If you are subject to any form of gout, Bishop’s Varalettes are the 
one and only remedy you need to keep off all gouty attacks, to remain 
free from all pain, swellings, inflammation, and disfigurement, and 
other uric acid symptoms, and also to maintain good bodily health, 
because they are the one remedy which can keep your system perfectly 
free from uric acid. They consist of powerful uric acid solvents and 
eliminants, which immediately enter the cifeulation, neutralise the 
uric acid in the blood, are carried to the remotest portions of the 
anatomy, and, wherever they come in contact with the accumulations 
of pain-causing uric acid compounds, they convert them into soluble, 
harmless substances, which are gradually washed out of their lurking 
places by the circulation and expelled from the system. No other 
remedy has just this essential action. 

If you have any gouty signs about you, start with Bishop's Varalettes 
to-day ; get the cause of the trouble right out of your system, Get 
Bishop's Varalettes to-day. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPER DIET. 


The manufacturers of Bishop's Varalettes are desirous of sending to 
every gouty subject a copy of their little book on uric acid complaints. 

This book contains a very valuable gout dietary, which every person 
who has inherited or acquired the gouty habit should follow, as food 
and drink have a g:eat deal to do with causing gouty ailments. A 
copy of this booklet can be had gratis by sending a postcard to 
Alfred Bishop (Ltd.), 48, Spelman Street, London, E. 1, and mention- 
ing that you want a copy of Booklet N.S. 

Bishop's Varalettes may be taken in any beverage, they dissolve 
instantly with brisk effervescence, and are quite tasteless. Of all 
Chemists, 1s. 6d., 3s., and 7s. (25 days’ treatment), or direct from the 
sole makers, for 1s. 10d., 38. 4d., and 7s. 5d. post free. 
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plebeian in Petronius that a hot drink is as good as a great 
coat. It is a common piece ‘of humanity ; but there are 
special English traits in this crude play which belong to 
the very heart of England, and tally with the curious 
results a foreign schoolmaster has got out of popular speech 
across the centuries, like “as sure as is your crede.”” Mr. 
Marriott Watson once set as a play Hardy’s Return of the 
Native, and we always wonder that our drama has done so 
little for English rustic life. All the materials are there— 
scratch Arcadia and you come on Alsatia. Novelists have 
appreciated their chances. Why not dramatists? It would 
do the town good to realise that the peasant is not a silly 
fool, though his shrewdness is of a different sort. An 
infusion of his plain language, too, might improve the 
prettified and urbanised dialects which pass for English 
to-day. The drama should secure some of the freedom of 
the novel. Mr. Brett-Smith’s Introduction and Notes are 
excellent so far as they go. But he might have increased 
them, and added a parallel or two. He has been very 
judicious in his treatment of the text. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Mneme. By Pror. Ricnarp Semon. Translated by Lovis 
Smon. Allen and Unwin. 18s. 

The special appeal of this book is to the biologist and the 
psychologist, and, as its title would lead one to expect, it is necessary 
to think in new terms to grasp its principles. To begin with, a 
“‘Mneme ” is not a memory image. It is a certain capacity of stimu- 
lated substances to retain the effect of the stimulation after the 
excitement produced has apparently ceased. ‘‘ The totality of the 
mnemic potentialities of an organism is its ‘Mneme.’” Instead of 
speaking of the factor of habit, or of memory, or of heredity, and 
attempting to identify them one with another, the author considers 
them as manifestations of a common principle which he terms the 
Mnemic Principle. The common physiological foundation for the 
“apparently heterogeneous organic phenomena of reproduction” 
is formally expressed by the two correlated laws of “ Engraphy ” 
and “Ecphory.” The first relates to the conservation of the effect 
of all stimuli on an irritable organism ; the latter is concerned with 
the effect of new excitations upon the “ engram-complex,” the 
rousing of it from a latent to a manifest state. The claim for the 
Mneme, then, is that in it is to be found a conserving principle which 
is indispensable for organic development, in so far as “it preserves 
the transformations which the external world unceasingly creates.” 


THE CITY 


LTHOUGH we are now in the full holiday season 
when the Stock Exchanges are invariably dull, 
there is a much more hopeful feeling about. This 

cannot be attributed to any one particular cause. Hopes 
with regard to Ireland, the end of the coal dispute and 
the gradual resumption of work in the iron and steel in- 
dustries, the slightly improved feeling as regards con- 
ditions on the Continent, the American invitation to a 
conference on armaments, the important concerted effort 
now being made by both British and Dutch producers 
to bring about a rubber valorisation scheme—all play 
their part, and if nothing very untoward occurs, it looks 
as though the next few months should see rising prices. 
A little more attention is being paid to the shares of hotel 
ey wen. owing to the reopening of the Metropole, and 
the fact that the Waldorf Hotel has at last paid a dividend 
on its ordinary shares of 8 per cent. This hotel, which 
is well situated, has shown big fluctuations in profits, but 
got into arrears with its preference share dividends, so 
that althqugh the average profits for the last few years 
have been sufficient to pay good dividends on the ordinary 
shares, no such distribution has been possible. Now, 
however, by means of a cash payment of part of the arrears 
and the raising of the preference dividend from 6 to 7} 
od cent. the position has been cleared, and at anything 
ike their present quotation of 8s., the ordinary £1 shares 
look an attractive speculative purchase for possibly good 
dividends. American advices sound more encouraging, 
and it is rather surprising to learn that the total production 
of Ford cars in May last was the highest in the company’s 





history, with an output of 101,476 in the United States, 
6,711 in Canada, and 8,121 in other countries. The profits 
for May were also the greatest in the company’s history, 
and those for June will, it is estimated, be higher. 

* . - 


The Rubber Growers’ Association scheme for tackli 
the rubber situation, referred to last week, has now been 
published, and is certainly of a sweeping nature. A cor. 
poration is to be formed with a capital of £2,000,000, of 
which only half will probably be called up. These shares 
are to be taken up by rubber — companies at the 
rate of one share for each planted acre of rubber they 
possess. The company will then raise three millions on 
debentures, to be increased subsequently up to eight 
millions. A similar corporation is being formed by the 
Dutch planters, to act in concert with the British concern, 
These corporations will control the amount of rubber to 
be produced, fix the selling price, regulate the planting 
up of further lands and lend meney on estates belonging 
to its members. They will not go to allotment unless the 
owners of at least 2,200,000 acres (two-thirds of the existing 

lanted area) come into the scheme, and unless (for the 
British company) three millions of debentures are guaran- 
teed in advance. This is a bold scheme for rescuing a 
great industry from loss, and it means price regulation 
on a large, but open, scale. Still, no one can expect the 
rubber producing companies to go on selling their rubber 
at a loss and, under existing conditions, the formation of 
two such corporations is the best thing that could be done. 
It is significant that the Dutch interests have joined hands 
with the British (the agreements are to last at least five 

ears), and this may well prove to be the turn of the tide 
in the rubber plantation industry. 


* * 7 


The course of prices in Mexican Eagle Oil shares must 
have delighted speculators, for they have fluctuated con- 
siderably almost from day to day during the past few 
months. These fluctuations have been caused largely by 


‘reports which have been persistently circulated in this 


country and America by, it is believed, interested parties 
who are anxious to see the shares lower so that they can 
acquire them cheaply. In furtherance of this campaign, 
over the past few months, the following statements have 
been diligently circulated : 
(a) That salt water was rapidly invading the Mexican oilfields. 
(+) That their life was now limited to a period of about two 


ears. 
4 (c) That the Mexican Eagle Company will be seriously affected 

by the Mexican Government's tax on oil. 

(d) That it would also be seriously affected by the United States 

proposed import tax on oil. 
It is quite true that in some of the more heavily exploited 
districts salt water is taking the place of oil. Oil floats 
on the top of the water, so that when a well is sunk into 
the oil strata the oil is the first to be drawn off, and when 
the oil is exhausted water takes its place. Most of the 
American companies own only small acreage, and conse- 
quently this is a serious item to them, but, so far as the 
Mexican Eagle Company is concerned, it is a matter of 
little moment, as it has enormous areas of oil-bearing land, 
which it can graduall — into development as the 
older fields become exhausted. As . oy the taxes (if 
imposed, which is not at all certain), these will not affect 
the Mexican Eagle to any extent, as by far the largest 

rtion of its production is refined and sold to Mexico, 

urope or South America. Any surplus crude oil it has 
it sells to the Standard Oil Company in Mexico under 
contract, and what the Standard Company does with it 
is no concern of the Mexican Eagle Company. This con- 
tract, I believe, has about another year to run, and when 
it is ended the Mexican Eagle Company will have its new 
refineries ready, and thus be in a position to refine prac- 
tically all its oil for export to its usual markets or for sale 
in Mexico. It will, therefore, be seen that the import 
tax to the United States is a matter of indifference to the 
company, and should in no way affect its earnings. From 
the repeated attempts that are made to depreciate the 
price of Mexican Eagles, it looks as though they were W 
worth buying at their present price of about £5 10s. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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S. B. MURRAY 


LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN : 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 


JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS : 
F. HYDE 


E. W. WOOLLEY 





Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - - 
Deposits (June 30th, /92/) 





£33,116,815 
10,860,565 
10,860,565 
371,322,381 








HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
OVER 1,550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





BELFAST BANKING CO. LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND 








AFFILIATED BANKS : 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 











Modern Books. 


E ARE ANXIOUS TO PURCHASE COLLECTIONS 

or single volumes of First EpiTions of esteemed Authors. 

HARDY, MOORE, CONRAD, DRINKWA‘1ER, BEER- 
BOHM, MASEFIELD, YEATS, WILDE, MACHEN, DE LA 
MARE are a few of the authors that interest us. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 24 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., son Cans and 43 Piccadilly 
: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741 
and Cable Address: London. 
Established in 1819. 





Boors. .—George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., 1st Edits., 
ro. Cunvecs Sonne. © vale, half mor morocco, Lemerre, Paris, 1906; £2 £2 108. ; 
onius Arbiter in mg al, 3708, £3 38.; Works of Poe, 

4 vols., 1874, £2, 10s works, rst . £6 6s. ; Scott’s oe ion 
ae te Bai Tt Ay vol i829 Perrot ond Chipiez Works, 
at to Paamicin Chandon gem dy A] etc., com; set, 12 vols., 
12 128. ; Chas Darwin's Works, best edition, 13 vole in face — wy History of 
sre 7 onmerals Hist Fiend, signed copy, os.; Strang’s 30 


oa 1882, £6 6s. ; 


a . P Geenier Wok yee id vol —_ eo Hibbert Journal, 
3 108. ; *s Footsteps ohnson, 1 38. ; 
Review, edited by y Newbol iewbolt, vols. 1 to 17, £@ 108. ; worrs (Win "y; Collected 


Works, fine Library Edit., =. gf a ad, Story of ee Ve 
fine £10 10s.; Reign of T (Prench Revol.), 2 vols., iat, 
copy, Villon Socy.., 4 jee nen 

illus., 3976, yim yb ow 


fallo colourca coloured plates, nt6 Ency. Bri , 9th eit. vols., 
108. ; . 

£3 108.; Secret Memoirs, 20 vols., £12 158. ; piiimea Serna i 
2 vols, 1910, 308.; Rupert Brooke's Collected Poems, 
History of England, best Library Edition, 187 a, ta vols £3 $8.7 Jo Tol Davidson's 
Plays, 1894, 308.; Lane’s Arabian vob. 28 sn, 8 Mau: it’s Select 
Works in English, 8 vols., {2 28.; Dramatic Works ohn with intro. 

John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 1912, 258.; Frank Harris, of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., 


purchased BAKEWS Gl GREAT B BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 





“Tea te ue Dik at. 30 vols., £7 tt bi -h 14 


om Apulius, 308. ; a 
nod A RE Horners 2 oes Senet iets aa 
of the World, a3 “| £30) Poetical Works: 17 £4; Beards- 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - a - - £16,000 ,000 

INVESTED FUNDS - ~ - - £9,000 ,000 

ANNUAL INCOME . - ~ : £3 ,500 ,000 

LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 

POPULAR RATES. 

Liverpool Victoria A Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 

and Agents Kingdom transact National Health 

Insurance. ARTHUR 








A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 


Tt is possible to recover 24% of your income by way of 
Rebate of Income Tax if your life is adequately and suitably insured. 


Write for partioulars, giving date of birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. tr. 

















| THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. { 


Author of “Scalp ee ‘Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata, and the Nervous System,” &c. 
J an should read this book." —Scotsman. } 
" The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
Guardian. 


tion.""—The 
“The precepts he lave dows for the pocnervation and cestoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.''"— Medical Record. 


Price 7d. pest free from : 
{ J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, $.W.1. | 


__—_ 














> ys — HUMAN DATELLIONNCE. —A textbook of Mental 
t. By Dr. A. Lorand. Roy. 8vo, pp. 452, cd. gt. 158. Pros- 
a) — et bE 9 Saint Nicholas Street, Leisester. 
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SCHOOLS. 


HE GARDEN SCROOL, | Finely Road, Loadon An expermen sre 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 
caekuiaiee @ first-class MODERN EDUCATION on atonal LENE 


yey = rs, gira remain wt 8 Particularly sufable for adr ie 
Eur hythenicn pomenthe seliiects tor Mathedation if aptitedels dhows. 
brite FD at Ay ~-4 oe eaees Benes of nee avila: 

children oo erp de care of Miss Manville. 
jeans ; personal = 


pals: The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
of the Hudderafcld High Schoo! The aim of the School is to 


Mistress 
develop the character, tellect and health of the 
community 
Dancing and 








practical 

—-> the Universities, 
or Art. ees, inclusive of herkythanton, Elocution, bh. 
subjects a “should be part of hae A girl’s education, 180 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house 

in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


TREETLY WORSERY — PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

Mrs. , inson (Montessori Diploma), 

Trotter's Rhythmic Method) 
ties given for Artistic Develop- 
home, where they have the advan- 


Gerrar 
house is fs delightfully situated 





Principal 
of home life combined wi 


BIRKBECK COLLEGES, 
(University of London.) 

Day and Ev > ar fthe Uni of Londog 

“ihe faculties’ of ARTS, SCLENCHE AND LAWS. “Course 


im the faculties of 2 
Classical Fren German and ITALIAN LITERATURE 
AND LANGUAGE are bs ae to non-University students. 
Calendar ts., by post 1s; Prospectus free. 
Birkbeck College, E.C. * ’ G. F. TROUP HORNE, Secretary. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
MISS BISHOP’S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 








For GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class, 
Aug. 9.—Tue Fascinative DOLOMITE ALPS .. 79 gus. 
Sept. 15.—Art Citres oF N. ITALY ° oe 79 gus. 
Oct.-Nov.—GRAND SOUTHERN ToUR 185 gns, 

ALGERIA—TUNISIA . 98 gns, 
WINTER IN EGYPT. 285 gus. 


an Ya from Miss BisHop, FRGS, 159 Auckland ‘Road, Upper Norwood, 








REFORMED INNS. 


SK for Descri  Ldet (gretia) of 160 Tans d Hotels managed 
Atte . he ) Association, Ltd. Take {1 tien 
a be 


ridend 745) © or 63 Lous Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.LA., Ltd, § 193 Regent Street, W. r. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST. oP ard eet BOARDING 
HOUSE. Few minutes from cliff lift, trams and shops. 

Motor rides in beautiful New Forest my to many places of interest. Private 
tent on sands for bathing and picnics.—Apply Miss K. M 








[_ 240 0E HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 





Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


N. SCH RLS, 8 of Physical 
PLN ceitre, sidine, ‘Driving, Gardening, Handicata, "Domes Pin ag 
Ry usual subjects and Preparation for a 
senpelierl from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
S*,S yg Gemseade Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
jh me Pl me -air classes. Montessori methods adopted and K Kerri educa- 
tional oer in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard’s Cross issituated 

on gravel soil, 300 eet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to, become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

|e 3 years, and includes Educational ti Ss 














Massage, 
Oye per annum.—For ARY. 
SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CutmnBRooK RoapD, GRovE Park, S.E. 12. 
OzEB BUREYTHMI 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCR cS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 

Raa INFORMATION regarding schools and other educa- 
tional facilities supplied free. Escort arranged. Next party September 14th. 
Fe DrrEctTRESS, Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency, 11 Staverton Road, 

London, N.W. 2. 








on the 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees. 
prospectus apply SECRET. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
wan ney ates Se Set Sa Tennis, Tariff, oe ED 
on application.—Mrs. RoGERS (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens, 


ICTORIA HOTEL, BurrerMerE. Heart of Lakeland. Wildest 
Scenery. Quiet and no licence. Write for booklet. Garage. Plenty of coal. 








TO BE LET. 


ORMANDY.—LARGE FURNISHED HOUSE ON THE COAST near 
Cherbourg to Let after mid-September. Nominal rent for long period. 
Might suit small school.—Box 668, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Sous OF SPAIN.—Small furnished Cottage amidst lovely fruit 
farm ; ¢soomm, bath (h. and c.), kitchen, owe, ee -— china; 3) gm. 
ior long term. Unique opportuni’ delica‘ convalescest 

person.—. “Dr KINZBRUNNER, 6 Fresca, 4 7 
oO Ler aloomsbary— Angee and September, Furnished Flat. 
T Larguettting-soom, one bedroom. Attendance. Two Guineas weekly if taken 
for two months. Breakfast obtainable. — Box 666, New STATESMAR, 

to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


ROOMS. with breakfast, for ny Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 

















TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short 

hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons 

eee or eng TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel 

entral 1565 








ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of eduication, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. study. jal attention 

to health and physical development, Pepils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. A 


Resident or my ty ay for instruction at a Boys cured 
holidays.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 








A. C. SCHNELLE receives adults and bo 








ECRETARY WANTED, for Woolwich Invalid Children’s Aid 
Association. Experience in organisation and case work. Salary {£200.— 
Apply for ‘forms to Hon. SECRETARY, 8 Thomas Street, Woolwich, S.E. 18. 

These must be returned by August 4th. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


S Meare Mors SCHOOL IN DANCING for Children and Adults Cte- 
= Morris method), to “4 held in Dorset, near the sea. Form, design, dance 
and ballroo: iucluded.—Full particulars from Miss 
Wamcoe, Herciord Buildings, Church Street, Chelsea. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INBSITOTE, COLET GARDENS, 
for Teachers. 











cans i i tefi M.A.; Secretary : Sets hg 
lontefiore, ur G. § 
A.—For information concerning Team Wend ond Guuete ffom the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), 
University Courses in Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING ea tik: 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 





TH ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

+P into human evolution a of the respiratory 
wee of sas Sask satel Siauea. Et to Stotase’s eauet vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Ptevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes and casy, 
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Confidential Porter, 
discharged N.C.O. (married). 
in Army owing to having 4 children. coats Welte, Box 669, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queea Street, Kingsway, ‘Londen, W. Wc. 2 
EARLY COPIES NEW AGE, 1907, 1908. 
—Urtiey, Rumney, Cardiff. 


NTELLIGENCE! to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 
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21 days, {£12 128. 
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Palace and all domestic dwellings 
accomplish its purpose. 


We guarantee it to exterminate rot 
post free OWARTES, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 
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